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EXPERIENCE. 
TIME IS THE TEST OF ALL THINGS 


and the ever-increasing popularity of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which holds 

its own against all rivals, is the most genuine proof of its worth. It must 

needs.be a good thing that can withstand the immense pressure of .uprising 

competition, and yet defy pricing small marvel, therefor, that with 
the flight of years 


‘FRUIT SAL 


has become known far and wide for what it is worth—one of the MOST 
POTENT, SIMPLE, and AGREEABLE FACTORS in maintaining 
HEALTH. It is the best and simplest preparation for REGULATING the 
action of the LIVER that has yet been discovered, and removes effete gouty, 
rheumatic matter, or any form of poison from the blood. 


A GENTLEMAN writes:— After 25 years’ use, I have found a cup of hot tea 
taken in the morning about a quarter of an hour after a dose of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
a great boon.” 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


SCHULT LE GUNPOWDER 


For 
Pheasant 
Shooting. 


To be obtained in Canisters and Cartridges from all Gunmakers and Ammunition 
Dealers throughout the World. 
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THE GRATELEY TRAINING STABLES 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XIN.—CAPTAIN PERCY BEWICKE 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir is a subject of complaint in some quarters that there is ‘‘ too 
much racing.” The point is hard to decide, for if various people 
were asked to draw the line and say what limits were desirable, we 
may be sure that the line would be drawn in different places. That 
meetings are numerous is, however, undeniable, consequently multi- 
tudes of amateurs ride races in the course of the year; a few, a 
very few, stand out; critical opinion as to the merit of most of them 
is seldom unanimous; with regard to Captain Percy Bewicke, how- 
ever, absolute unanimity prevails. A good many years have passed 
since, in conjunction with my friend Mr. Arthur Coventry, I wrote 
the ‘ Steeplechasing” book of the Badminton Library, and I have 
been very closely mixed up with the sport since, having had more 
than one lot of jumpers confided to my charge. When one is in a 
measure responsible for results, one looks at riding with extreme 
care, because, if not everything, at least a vast deal depends upon it. 
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I mention the fact to emphasise the statement that had I been 
privileged in the late ’80’s and early ’go’s to choose a rider, amateur 
or professional, for an important race, I would have taken Captain 
Percy Bewicke, had I been lucky enough to get him, in preference 
to anyone except, perhaps, let me say, Mr. Gwyn Saunders- Davies, 
with whom, as it happens, I had the pleasure of being intimately 
connected in ‘cross-country sport. In training, trying, and riding 
horses I should not place Captain Bewicke second to anyone, but 
my admiration for Mr. Saunders-Davies is so strong that neither 
could I relegate him to a second place. 

Just think what the standing out from a multitude of good 
horsemen means. The best among them have indomitable pluck, 
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constant practice, the advantage of the experience which is so all- 
important in race-riding ; but they lack the—what shall I call it ?— 
wonderful quickness of perception, instinct, inspiration, which 
raises the absolutely first-rate man so far above his accomplished 
fellows. I am inclined to think that, for some mysterious reason, 
cricket and steeplechase-riding are the only active things in which 
amateurs hold their own with professionals; and I say ‘‘active”’ to 
exclude such businesses as training horses, for at the time of writing 
an amateur trainer, Mr. George Lambton (a sketch of whose career 
opened this series of ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark”’), is at the head of the 
list as having won by far most money in stakes with horses from 
his stable, Captain Bewicke was also, to all intents and purposes, 
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a trainer, for he had supreme command of the Cholderton horses 
for several years, and what was thought of them by those best 
qualified to judge—the ring, which had to pay out when they won— 
is abundantly proved by the prices that used invariably to be laid 
against any animals that were supposed to be fancied from Grateley. 
It was a most unwelcome, often a particularly exasperating, compli- 
ment to Captain Bewicke’s skill and judgment. 

The subject of this sketch was born in the North country, whither 
he has returned to live, at Close House, Wylam-on-Tyne, son of a 
country gentleman with a taste for all-round sport. There are not 
many English boys who do not get on a pony the first opportunity 
that offers; if there is a pack of hounds within reach, it is odds on 
the boy having a turn with them; and at the age of about ten 
Percy Bewicke became a tolerably regular follower of the Tynedale. 
We must presume that he had more than an average supply of nerve. 
One day it occurred to him in a moment of exuberance to see how 
it felt to ride sideways down a hill, and at the same time it occurred 
to his brother to see what would happen if he suddenly smote the 
pony hard across the quarters. Both gratified their curiosity. 
Percy’s brother found that a pony so startled would run away ; 
Percy found that if you were trying to balance yourself precariously 
you were apt to come off, and as a result of this little escapade he 
was laid out unconscious for twenty-four hours. As soon as he was 
able to ride again he did so, but the pony apparently thought running 
away rather good fun, for he bolted again, dashed close to a tree with 
a low protruding branch, which pulled his rider violently off, and a 
second knock out resulted. 

Sent south to Harrow, the boy went in energetically for all the 
games that were to be played. He framed particularly well at 
cricket, was equally keen about football, distinguished himself at 
rackets, and played fives for his house. Destined for the service, he 
went to a tutor at Pau, where it happened, as it happens still, that 
there was a pack of hounds, and when they met the student was not 
invariably found devoting himself to preparation for a skirmish with 
the examiners. 

In 1883 Mr. Bewicke was gazetted for the 15th Hussars, and 
part of his equipment appears to have been boots and breeches for 
race-riding. Of his first mount I have not a record, but his first 
win was on the 8th of May next year, when he carried off the 
15th Hussars Subalterns’ Challenge Cup on Mr. Coke’s West 
Wind. Next day he rode his second winner, Mr. C. Browne’s 
Sincerity, in the 15th Hussars Consolation Race, and soon after- 
wards purchased a five-year-old son of Victor, on whom, going 
farther afield, he won a Hunters’ Hurdle Race at Plumpton. I did 
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not see these exploits; it is said by those who did that in spite 
of the successes Mr. Bewicke’s displays by no means impressed 
observers favourably; but there has always been a quiet determination 
about him which suggests one of the few points of ignorance in his 
character—a failure to understand when he is beaten at anything to 
which he has devoted his best energies. He intended to go in for 
sport under what were then called Grand National Hunt Rules, and 
those who knew him best were most convinced that he would make 
his way. His friends put him up, and he bought two or three 
horses for himself, scoring his fourth win at Kempton on his own 
mare Primula in the Sunbury Handicap Hurdle Race. It was at 
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Kempton also this year that the 15th Hussars had their meeting; 
for the second time he carried off the Subalterns’ Challenge Cup on 
Mr. Beauclerk’s Cheemaunan, and it may here be observed that 
Bewicke proceeded to farm this race, for next year he won it on his 
own horse, Helmet, and in 1887 on his own mare Mermaid. He 
was indeed beginning to make his name known, and one of his 
early rides was on the famous jumper Roquefort, who, however, 
being a wayward animal, was not taking any on this occasion, and 
declined to jump. That sound judge, the late John Jones of 
Epsom, himself a rider of exceptional merit, was not slow in 
recognising the young soldier’s capacity, and when a gentleman 
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rider’s services were sought the mounts were always pressed upon 
Mr. Bewicke. He was responsible for the purchase of Mr. P. Coke’s 
Forest King, a horse who did excellent service for owner and jockey. 
He carried off a Qualification Hunters’ Steeplechase at Leicester 
in February 1887, another race of the same sort at Four Oaks 
Park in March, and next month a Consolation Steeplechase at 
Wetherby, though why Forest King should have wanted consolation 
is the less clear for the reason that he seemed to have things pretty 
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much his. own way about this period, and Mr. Bewicke, who it may 
be incidentally remarked was accustomed to bet, must have had a 
pretty good meeting at Wetherby that April. Forest King was 
indeed beaten a head in the first race, but he won later in the after- 
noon, and on the day following Mr. Bewicke rode in four races and 
won them all, the Subalterns’ Challenge Cup as aforesaid on his 
own Mermaid, and three consecutive races to follow, while Forest 
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King kept things going by successes at Sandown and twice at 
Dunstall Park. 

By this time it does not appear that Mr. Bewicke had much to 
learn; he had acquired the knack of getting hold of useful horses, 
of placing them, and of riding them to victory; and thus in 1889, 
with a limited stable, he won four races on Wild Meadow, the same 
number on Cigar, and a couple on Forest King, in addition to a few 
single events. The year following was one of his best, for he had 
purchased Cameronian, on whom for the first time he won what 
was oddly called the ‘‘Second Class Hunters’ Flat Race” at 
Plumpton. If Cameronian was a second-class hunter, one would 
like to know, just as a matter of innocent curiosity, where the first- 
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class steeplechase horse comes in? Cameronian’s breeding was 
not entirely despicable: he was a son of Isonomy and Twine the 
Plaiden ; perhaps, indeed, one might go so far as to say a better- 
bred animal was not easily discoverable, seeing that the dam was a 
daughter of Blair Athol; but by what were then the rules of racing 
under the National Hunt, Cameronian was a hunter. This Plump- 
ton win was the first of a dozen victories on him in his owner’s red, 
white, and black stripes; and reverting to what has been said about 
Mr. Bewicke’s habit of backing his horses, it may be assumed that 
he was an exceedingly remunerative purchase. I hope I am betray- 
ing no secret in saying that fora Hunters’ Hurdle Race at Sandown 
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Mr. Bewicke had what was a dash, even for him. The race seemed 

a certainty, but Cameronian was a wayward animal; he had his 
good days and his bad days, and when they had gone a very little 
way his rider was sorely disturbed to find that this was one of 
the very worst days Cameronian had ever known—he simply 
declined to gallop at all. At the pay-gate on the other side of the 
course he was tailed off about thirty lengths, and his rider, who 
had got a nice price (for Bloodstone with poor Roddy Owen up, 
and The Midshipmite ridden by Sensier, were both in the race), 
recognised the fact that 100 to 1 against him would have been com- 
paratively short odds. There was nothing to be done but to sit 
and suffer. Suddenly, however, the horse took it into his head to 
go, and turning into the straight was galloping as kindly as possible 
on the rails. This was all very well, but three horses were close 
together in front of him, and his rider was just despairing of getting 
through when they opened out, so that being able to take his place 
he won comfortably. The four-year-old The Primate was another 
winner whose acquaintance he made at this period. The Primate 
was also a hunter, and as a four-year-old won a hurdle race devoted 
to his supposititious class at Derby; but what sort of a hunter he 
really was is shown by the fact that in the Grand National of 1892, 
Cloister being favourite at 11 to 2, The Primate with Captain 
Bewicke up was freely supported at 100 to 14, he, it may be 
remarked, still in the hands of Captain Bewicke, having beaten 
Cloister at Gatwick in the Metropolitan Steeplechase. 

The Primate was a somewhat flippant and casual sort of horse 
who would not attend to business unless he were in the humour. 
One day when a race seemed a gift for him and he had been 
backed accordingly, he galloped gaily along playing with his bit 
and looking about him, when he appeared to be astonished at find- 
ing a fence some lengths in front. He had apparently not been 
expecting anything of the sort, and taking off forthwith just 
landed on top, where he had to remain till his chance was out. 
On the other hand at Sandown in the Prince of Wales’s Steeple- 
chase of 1893 a stroke of luck befell his friends. Some distance 
from home the uncomfortable fact was forced on Captain Bewicke 
that he was badly beaten. Marienbad, joint favourite with The 
Primate, and Old Coin, a useful horse in receipt of a stone, had the 
race between them, when at the last fence but one they both toppled 
over, leaving The Primate to lob home at his leisure. 

18g1 and 1892 were Captain Bewicke’s best years, he having 
headed the list of gentlemen riders with thirty-seven and thirty- 
eight wins respectively. He had bought Magic, the once good 
horse with which His Majesty had won the Lancashire Handicap 
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Steeplechase, now descended to the ranks of selling platers, and 
descended so far that there was rarely a bid for him when he had 
won; but Captain Bewicke succeeded in getting half a dozen races 
out of this wreck of excellence. In 1891 moreover another of the 
horses with which his name is associated came to the fore. This 
was Lady Helen, a daughter of Rhiddoroch. She was the property 
of Captain Dundas, who won several races on her himself, but 
on occasions turned her over to his friend, who, if I remember, 
bought her for Captain Dundas, with the best results. On her 
amongst other races he won the big Manchester ’Chase in 1896, 
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and incidentally the Irwell Handicap next day; as also the Irish 
International Steeplechase at Leopardstown. There was an enor- 
mous fence on this course the safe ‘‘ negotiation”’ of which was always 
problematical, but Lady Helen managed it. 

It is the ambition of every soldier to win the Grand Military 
Gold Cup. Captain A. E. Whitaker in 1891 asked Captain 
Bewicke to look out for a likely horse for this event, and with 
much discretion he hit on Ormerod, a son of Edward the Confessor, 
whose early schooling I recollect watching at Danebury. The 
deal was effected, and the four-year-old won comfortably, beating 
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amongst others the National winner Why Not, with Roddy 
Owen in the saddle. Captain Bewicke as a matter of fact had 
won on Why Not earlier in the year, and he had a successful 
ride afterwards on another National winner, the absurdly-named 
Wild Man from Borneo. The most valuable prize which he 
secured this season, however, was the Lancashire Handicap Steeple- 
chase, for the second year, on that handsome and _business- 
like son of Ascetic, Roman Oak. It was only by a short 
head that Captain Bewicke got home from the favourite Carrolls- 
town, but as has been remarked, a short head is far enough when it 
is the right way. It is as certain as anything can be in Steeple- 
chasing—which is not, however, the most certain of games—that 
Captain Bewicke would have won the Grand Military Gold Cup 
with his useful horse called Red Hussar. It will readily be under- 
stood that his owner was well able to sum up the form, and he 
believed that the horse could not be beaten, but a few days before 
the race, while jumping the last fence but one ina quiet home school, 
his leg snapped on landing. 

I have been recording successes, but there is another side to 
the slate. Cameronian was once thought the best of all possible 
good things for a hurdle-race, and I think I remember hearing at 
the time that his owner and rider had £1,000 on him. He was 
rather a shifty horse, with an awkward habit of trying to bolt out 
to the right; and in order that he might not do so on this occasion, 
Captain Bewicke carefully placed him to the left of two horses who 
were just in front of him on sufferance; he could have passed them 
at any moment, and his rider proposed to do so after landing over the 
last hurdle, but for the first time in his life Cameronian bolted out to 
the left, and the good thing came undone. Another dash that ended 
disastrously was on Forest King. He had won his race on the first 
day of the meeting, and his owner was comfortably confident that 
the 1o1]b. extra would not stop him the second day, but he broke 
a blood-vessel and fell, knocking his jockey completely out for 
the time. He was carried to the weighing-room, and when he 
recovered heard the horse was dead, so sent for his feet and tail 
as mementoes; but it had occurred to other observers of the 
catastrophe that they would be memorials of the event, and 
the horse was footless and tailless before Captain Bewicke’s 
messenger arrived. 

Other horses which have helped to make his reputation, and on 
whom, if it may be put in that way, he has returned the compli- 
ment, are, notably, Stop, Soliman, and principally General Peace, 


who was never beaten over hurdles and undoubtedly ranks as best 
of all. 
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In 1896 Captain Bewicke won the Sandown Grand Prize on 
Stop, and four hurdle-races on Soliman, on whom, moreover, 
he won the big hurdle-race at Auteuil in the following June. 
Some of the advertising tipsters, it appears, by no means shared 
Captain Bewicke’s confidence; it may be, of course, that he knew 
most about it, but they did not think so, and one of them, a man 
named Prichard, went out-of his way to advertise his contempt for 
the son of St. Simon and Alibech. ‘‘ Prichard,’ he announced, 
‘‘has no fear of Soliman; Parties concerned will after the race 
Wish they Had Kept Soliman in Hampshire.” The Grande Course 
de Haies d‘Auteuil was worth £3,104 that time, and though Soliman 
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started at 5 to 2 ina field of thirteen, a better price had previously 
been obtainable; so, seeing that the horse won in a canter by half 
a dozen lengths, Mr. Prichard’s subscribers, if he had any, can 
scarcely have congratulated him. 

It was in 1900 that General Peace followed Soliman’s example. 
I chanced to be in Paris, and, of course, saw the race; but by 
this time it had come to be understood what was meant when 
Captain Bewicke went over with what he considered a good thing, 
and General Peace started at 5 to 4on. I remember a description 
of Soliman’s race—going back twelve months—given me by a 
French friend, the Marquis des Farges, who wrote about racing 
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under the name of ‘“ Touchstone,” and wrote excellent English, 
though in speaking he was apt to express himself quaintly. “It 
was absurd to see,” he told me, ‘‘ your Captain Bewicke coming up 
the straight thinking not at all of the race; that was done long 
since; he was thinking—what you will—perhaps what he would 
have for his dinner! ’’ General Peace, however, was not the horse 
at Auteuil he became afterwards. You cannot make an absolutely 
first-class hurdle jumper in a year, but he grew into a real smasher, 
and Captain Bewicke speaks of him in terms of the most cordial 
admiration. There was running at this time a good grey hurdler 
named Friary, whom many readers will remember in England and 
Ireland. He was the sort of animal who was put to carry 12 st. 7 |b. 
over the sticks ; indeed, as a matter of fact, he won the big Hurdle 
Race at the Curragh with 12 st. glb.; and General Peace could give 
him a stone and a beating. 

In all, from his modest beginnings in 1884 to his finish in 1897, 
though it should be added that during the last three years of his 
career he seldom appeared in the saddle, Captain Bewicke won 203 
races, under National Hunt Rules, of the value of £28,347. 

It is probable that Captain Bewicke was on the back of the 
animal who made biggest jump on record. Old Chandler is credited 
with having covered 39 ft. This is an anecdote quoted from the 
Badminton Library Steeplechasing volume which I took from 
a letter Captain Bewicke kindly wrote to me in answer to a request 
for certain details :— 

‘The biggest jump I ever knew,” he says, ‘‘ was at Plumpton, 
when I rode Homeward Bound, a little horse only just over fifteen 
hands. On jumping into the racecourse out of the country some 
horse came down in front of Homeward Bound, who attempted to 
clear the fallen animal, with the result that his legs were kicked 
away from under him, and he too fell. Homeward Bound was 
“knocked out,” and could not rise. I picked myself up, however, 
and measured the distance from the fence to where the horse had 
fallen—a careful measurement, not including the ground over 
which he had slipped after the fall. It was 33 ft.; but allowing for 
the thickness of the fence, 3 ft., and putting the distance he must 
have stood back, in order to clear the height of the jump, at 6 ft., he 
must have covered at least 42 ft. in all.” Captain Bewicke was talk- 
ing about it to me not long since, and describing his surprise when 
he came to himself—for he was knocked out as well as the horse— 
and saw how far he was from the fence. 

Of his successes in the saddle under Jockey Club Rules I cannot 
get an accurate return, but ‘‘ hands,” one of the great but inexplic- 
able secrets of race-riding, stood him in good stead on the flat. An 
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instance of this came directly into my experience. A .connection 
of mine who had a stable of horses in training sent one to Stock- 
bridge a few years since, and asked me to find him a jockey, the 
animal being entered in one of the Club races to be ridden by 
members. The horse in question was of the most uncertain 
disposition, if that be a correct way of saying that he was practically 
certain not to gallop—he had won a single race in three years, and 
that because all the other jockeys pulled up at the wrong post on 
the July Course at Newmarket, Kempton Cannon, then a light 
weight, being the only one who knew where the race finished. 


WILD LAD 


Naturally I asked Captain Bewicke to ride, and no less naturally 
he asked me if the horse had a chance, as he had intended to 
start one of his own whose prospects were remote. I told him 
that the creature could win easily if he cared to do so, but the 
probability was so slight that I should back him for the merest 
trifle. Captain Bewicke kindly accepted, however, and the verdict 
was “‘ in a canter by six lengths.” 

In 1895 Captain Bewicke purchased the Cholderton Estate and 
the training grounds which had previously been occupied, amongst 
others, by William Day. It was here that Foxhall was trained for the 
Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, though at this time the stables had 
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not been built, and the famous American-bred horse had his quarters 
at an inn in the village of Shipton. About this inn, by the way, a 
curious story is told. A man was killed just outside it, in the 
presence of several people, but no one could tell what killed him, on 
what day he died, or in what county. The explanation of the puzzle 
is that the boundary of two counties runs through the building; the 
clock was just about to strike twelve when the man, who was 
engaged in a fight, was knocked down by a violent blow under the 
feet of the leaders of a coach which drew up as midnight tolled. 
Whether he was killed by the blow or by the horses’ hoofs and on 
which side of twelve o’clock he died, were uncertain. 

To resume, however. Captain Bewicke, backed up by Cuptain 
F. Bald, Mr. G. A. Prentice, Mr. Cresswell, Mr. Straker, poor 
Reggie Ward, and other friends, started quietly. The first year 
showed five wins, all the horses being ridden by Maguire, who was 
attached to the stable; £734 being the total in stakes. Next year 
the stable won fifteen races, the most important being the Kempton 
Two-Year-Old Plate, which fell to Hampton Wick, and Captain 
Bewicke himself won at Gatwick and Hurst on Stop, and at Stock- 
bridge on Skill. Things improved next season, twenty races worth 
£3,594 were secured, Captain Bewicke taking the International 
Breeders’ Stakes at Kempton with Wylam. Madden rode fourteen 
of the winners, Captain Bewicke a couple, and Sloan was on Ocean 
Rover in the Friary Nursery at Derby. General Peace and Little 
Eva did most in 1898, and the horse led off brilliantly by taking the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, contributing £1,444 to the £4,315 to which 
the wins added up. In 1g00 Ocean Rover carried off the Esher 
Handicap at Sandown, worth £830. General Peace, Spring Duke, 
and Combe Martin also scored at Sandown, as did Ocean Rover, 
Giglio, and Sauce Jug at Epsom; whilst under National Hunt Rules 
General Peace won four races worth £3,832, Captain Bewicke riding 
him in the Maiden Hurdle Race (£410) at Hawthorn Hill, and also 
in the Paris Hurdle Race (worth £2,572) by which time he had 
passed into the possession of Mr. Prentice. The year 1901 opened 
with another success in the Lincolnshire Handicap ; Captain Bald’s 
Little Eva winning in the hands of Madden, who won fifteen of the 
twenty-one races which credited the stable with £6,343; Captain 
Bewicke making two rare appearances in the saddle at Salisbury and 
Goodwood, where he won on Gollanfield and Giglio. In these seven 
years exactly 100 races on the flat were won by horses trained at 
Grateley, the grand total being £22,062. 

For reasons which need not be entered upon, Captain Bewicke 
then gave up the place and went to live in the North of England 
to manage the stable of his friend the late Mr. Charles Perkins, who 
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met with a fatal motor accident on what was, I believe, almest the 
first time he ever rode in a car, and died leaving a number of horses 
to Captain Bewicke, whose name still finds a place in the list of 
winning owners. Last year, indeed, it was as the winner of a single 
race, but in 1904 he was credited with seven events, albeit of no 
great importance, their value being £894. 
He is probably not quite so keen as he used to be about racing, 
but plays a good deal of cricket, and is a very fine shot. At 
Aldershot he had a very good average as a batsman, and a few years 
since made his mark asa polo player. The 15th won the All-Ireland 
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Challenge Cup, the team consisting of Captains John Hargreaves, 
Dundas, Bewicke, and Mr. De Crespigny, and they were also in the 
final for the Grand Military at Hurlingham, Captain Bewicke playing 
back. The team of which he was a member were once carrying 
all before them when the game.was brought to a sudden end by 
Captain Bewicke's pony falling head over heels and knocking him 
out, whilst almost at the same time Captain Dundas’s pony crossed 
his legs and fell heavily, breaking his rider’s collar-bone. Con- 
cussions and broken collar-bones are the worst accidents Captain 
Bewicke has met with, he never having fractured an arm or a leg. 
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Stalking is one of his favourite sports, and once he had a 
curious experience. He made out a stag on the hill a long way 
above him, and stalking up to it got in a shot, which was apparently 
fatal. When they reached the beast he was lying with his hind legs 
stretched out behind him as if his back were broken, but was not 
quite dead. Captain Bewicke was about to finish him off, when the 
stalker begged him not to shoot for fear of disturbing the forest, and 
produced a knife with which to put the creature out of its pain. 
Captain Bewicke laid down his rifle, but while preparations were 
being made for the coup de grace the stag began to wriggle on bit by 
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bit. ‘This beast is getting better,” Captain Bewicke said, “I 
must go back for the rifle.” By the time he had got it the stag 
was some three hundred yards away, falling and getting up again; 
he was apparently making for a burn which ran some half-mile 
off, but before Captain Bewicke could get in another shot he had 
disappeared in the inequalities of the ground. The idea was that 
he must be lying down somewhere, for it seemed certain that he was 
fatally wounded; but the most careful search, long continued by 
sportsman and stalker, was without result—the stag never being seen 
by either of them again. The moral of this seems to be that it is 
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indiscreet to conclude that you have killed a stag unless you know 
he is dead. 

Nothing has been said of Captain Bewicke as a rider to hounds 
since his boyhood, as this really seems unnecessary. If not absolutely 
a sieve in the way of dispensing Turf information, he is very ready 
to do a friend a good turn, and when he expresses confidence in an 
animal’s success it is extremely probable that it will win. Of course, 
many people are absolutely unscrupulous about touting owners, and 
the fact of a horse being fancied is spread about with wonderful 
rapidity, the natural consequence being a cramped price. Here, for 
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instance, is a specimen of a letter which Captain Bewicke received 
from an absolute stranger in May 1goo. ‘‘ Sir,—I am advised to back 
your horse, General Peace, for the Kempton Park Jubilee Handicap 
heavily, but before doing so I thought I would ask you if the horse 
is a certain runner, and if you think it will be returned the winner. 
I shall indeed consider it a very great favour if you will kindly 
answer my questions, which information I may mention will be kept 
strictly private, as 1 am not a tipster, and only bet quite privately. 
Thanking you in anticipation, yours truly, J.R.C.’ For cool 
impudence it would be hard to beat this. 
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BY LORD HOWICK 
I’or the benefit of those who have never visited Newfoundland, the 
oldest and for a hundred years the only British possession outside 
the United Kingdom, it may not be out of place to begin by men- 
tioning a few particulars about this colony. The island contains 
250,000 inhabitants, chiefly scattered round the coast; a railway of 
over 600 miles which traverses the island, touching successively the 
heads of the various great ocean inlets on both the east and west 
coasts; a beneficent Government whose pecuniary needs do not 
compel the would-be fisher even to take out a fishing licence; and 
lastly, a summer climate which, if sometimes rather hotter than its 
English brother, is more often just as temperate. 

If, after reading this article, anyone who is in need of a holiday 
and fond of fishing is induced to spend it in Newfoundland, I feel 
certain he will not regret it. For the island is as hospitable as it is 
beautiful, and the free waters of its rivers contain innumerable fish. 
It is therefore hardly a matter for surprise if, during the best part of 
the fishing season, i.e. June and July, room to throw a fly on the 
popular rivers is somewhat hard to find. Most of the ‘‘ Sports,” as 
the visitors who come to shoot or fish are called, are Americans, 
and their number is increasing every year. They confine their atten- 
tions, however, to the better-known rivers. To secure fishing room 
on one of these in June it is necessary to camp by the side of a 
pool, and then to push the adage that possession is nine points of 
the law to its extreme interpretation. Of course, this does not 
mean that you only fish in one pool. Mr. Brown, who is camped on 
the pool above you, and Mr. Jones, from the poc] below, are just as 
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anxious for variety as you are, and a consequent interchange of visits 
up and down the river is easily arranged. 

But these favourite rivers are only a few of the many Newfound- 
land streams which tempt the salmon from the sea. The fisherman 
who dislikes fighting for his place, and is not too much in love with 
the comforts of civilisation, has only to take a little trouble and he 
may rely on finding some waters yet unknown to fame which will 
give him all that he wants. In our case, however, this was not 
necessary. The rush was over, and we had practically our pick of 
all the pools on the west coast. We were also more than fortunate in 
that we were treated by the Messrs. Reid, who built and own the 
Reid-Newfoundland Railway Company, as their guests, a train 
being placed at our disposal with every luxury, including an excellent 
cook. 

After some discussion with Mr. Cobb, a Scotsman who left 
his native land seventeen years ago to be Mr. Reid's most trusty 
lieutenant, and who very kindly directed operations during our stay, 
our choice fell on the Grand River at the junction of its north and 
south branches. This is one of the largest of Newfoundland salmon 
rivers, and has some fine pools. There are no real rapids as 
Canadians understand the term. The course lies down a winding 
valley thickly wooded the whole way, with blue hills in the near 
distance. Occasionally the banks become precipitous, with smooth 
black water gliding under them; but more often it is a bright, 
shallow river. And very bright and very shallow we found it. The 
salmon could easily be counted as they swung in the stream, and our 
hopes, which had never been high—for every one we had met had 
told us the season was over—sank still lower. The first morning 
found us at the famous Forks Pool. It was at this pool that a 
former Governor of Newfoundland spent a long morning displaying 
all his choicest wares to what looked like a monster as it moved in 
succession to half a dozen flies. Eventually he had to retire 
defeated, promising himself revenge in the evening. Evening came, 
and with it a beautiful south-west breeze which was just breaking 
the surface as he reached the bank. But the surface was also being 
broken by something else—no less than the last heavy rolis of a 
dying salmon, his salmon, and the Governor turned with black envy 
in his heart to survey the fisherman who had robbed him of his 
promised revenge. Then did envy give place to admiration. His 
supplanter was the unconsidered scrubby urchin whose fascinated 
attention from the bank had caught his notice in the morning. 
His rod had been cut on the banks, his ree] had been commandeered 
from an old coil of telegraph wire, his line had come from England 
tied outside brown paper parcels, and who shall say what his fly had 
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been! A less good sportsman than the Governor would have been 
mortified. He only asked the boy what use he would make of a real 
rod. ‘Catch every fish in the river!” was the confident reply, and 
very soon afterwards the wherewithal to make good his boast reached 
the happy lad. 

But my experience was more like the Governor’s. I watched 
many a salmon in the Forks Pool, and that was the extent of our 
acquaintance. The first day’s fishing yielded seven grilse, averaging 
a little over three pounds each. The next day we migrated to the 
north branch. Surely when the railway was built the needs of 
fishers were remembered. The Grand River, and also Harry’s Brook 
which we visited later, both run parallel and close to the track for 
many miles, and the traffic is not so heavy but that it permits 
of an engine moving up and down the line from pool to pool. This 
morning half an hour in our train and a ten-minutes’ scramble along 
a rough trail landed me at the Siding Pool, a small, deep pool, 
twenty-five yards long, with a steep bank on one side and a shelving 
beach on the other. I should say that throughout our trip my 
sister used a ten-foot trout rod, or “‘ pole,”’ to use the local term, and 
I used a nine-foot split cane Hardy rod with steel centre weighing 
eight ounces. We both used strong trout tackle. I do not pretend 
that this was the way to catch the greatest number of fish, and there 
were certainly some pools, such as the Dump Pool on Harry's 
Brook, where something stronger was absolutely necessary. But on 
the whole, unless a record catch is aimed at, most fun is to be got in 
Newfoundland with light tackle. Many people, however, seem to 
prefer a fourtcen-foot rod, and they have this argument in their 
favour, that a longer rod makes easier wading. 

During the earlier part of the season the general run of salmon 
seem to be from ten to fifteen pounds, and in the absence of heavy 
water the odds should not be on their side when well hooked on a 
small rod. A fish of over twenty pounds is rare. Were I to go to 
Newfoundland again I should take a nine-foot and a fourteen-foot 
rod, and also a landing-net for grilse. We had no such net with us, 
and a gaff does not give very satisfactory results with three and four 
pound fish. 

To return to the Siding Pool. It was 8.30 when my No. 7 Jock 
Scott first lit on the water. Two hours later my guide left that 
strip of water twenty-five yards long with fourteen grilse hanging 
over his back. They averaged three and a half pounds each, and 
most of them took about four minutes to land. They fought very 
hard, and it was not at all unusual for a fish to jump right out of the 
water seven or eight times. Had I killed every one I hooked, the 

death roll would have been increased to twenty-one. My sister 
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fished this pool again a few days later and killed a salmon there and 
four or five more grilse. She was also treated to a splendid view of 
a bull caribou with a fine head still in velvet. It came down to the 
river to drink not twenty yards from where she was standing. The 
fresh tracks, too, in a patch of sand of a small black bear showed that 
she might have seen one of these animals as well, had she been there 
earlier in the morning. Caribou-shooting begins on August 1, so 
that when fishing comes to an end the natural thing for a visitor to 
do is to try his hand at stalking. His fishing gillie is even more 
competent to be his stalker and to guide him on to the high barren 
lands, which, as I did not see them, I cannot describe. The herds 
of caribou on these uplands are reported to be immense, but the 
caribou not being so well versed as the salmon in the art of self- 
preservation he receives protection from the Government. Every 
sportsman is obliged by law to have a guide and also a licence for 
which he pays $50 and which entitles him to kill three caribou only, 
bulls, cows, or calves. The guides in their turn have to be licensed 
and are subject to very heavy penalties if their charge exceeds his 
limit. The native Newfoundlanders in the same way are restricted 
to three animals for food purposes, the difference in their case being 
that they pay nothing. The caribou therefore is well protected. 
So would the salmon appear to be; for by recent regulations nets 
are not allowed to be set within a hundred yards of the mouths of 
rivers. The Government is to be congratulated on this most wise 
provision, which it is to be hoped will be rigidly enforced both in 
the interests of the island and of fishing visitors. Other countries 
might copy it with great advantage. 

When the Newfoundland rivers become better known the 
Government may perhaps find it necessary to reserve the fishing for 
those who are willing to pay for it; but I cannot help hoping that 
they will for some time be able to resist the temptation to increase 
their revenue in this way. And indeed I think it would be to their 
advantage to maintain the present conditions in their essentials. By 
all means let a ten or twenty dollar tax be imposed on anyone 
coming to Newfoundland to fish; of this nobody could complain. 
It would be a thousand pities, however, to go further and alienate the 
fishing from the public. Inthe attraction offered by its free waters 
lies Newfoundland’s best hope of becoming known as it deserves, and 
as year by year more fishermen come to the country more money 
will be spent there and its reputation will grow like a rolling snowball. 
And the world will, as usual, be surprised when it at length realises 
what charms have been lying quite ignored under its very nose. 

The third day of our stay saw a welcome break in the weather, 
and a good rain gave promise of better fishing at anearly date. The 
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river rose very rapidly in the afternoon, and by the evening was quite 
a foot higher. On a microscopic scale the conformation of the 
country resembles that of South Africa, in that a narrow belt of 
country along the sea-board sees a quick rise on to a Comparatively 
high and level plateau. Hence the rapid response of the river to the 
change of weather. Next morning the psychological moment 
had arrived, for the water was beginning to go down, and we 
talked glibly over our breakfast of broken records. After this con- 
fession the reader will be quite prepared to hear that I returned to 
luncheon with one grilse only, having seen absolutely nothing else. 
My sister, however, whose beat for the day included the Seven Mile 
and Five Mile Pools, was luckier. She brought back two salmon of 
10 lb. each. In the evening we each added one salmon to the bag 
and my sister Jost another one, making the day’s catch four salmon 
and nine grilse, weight 67 Ib. 

So ended the week. Sunday found us at the Bay of Islands 
amidst scenery which must be, I imagine, not unlike a Norwegian 
fiord. The inner half of the bay is a narrow inlet about two miles 
broad and six miles long with very broken mountains rising straight 
out of the sea. Into the upper end flows the Humber River. The 
railway winds along the shore and then follows the course of the 
stream for twelve miles up to where the last reach of the river leaves 
the Grand Lake. We took a small boat up on the train one after- 
noon, and were then swept home again by a ten-knot current. A 
glorious full moon piloted us, after the sun had gone down in a blaze 
of colour, and it was hard to say which made the more beautiful 
picture. The great feature of this particular bit of the Humber 
scenery is the Marble Mountain. It towers up almost perpendicularly 
to some two thousand odd feet, standing as a sentinel at the mouth 
of the river; and although not really any higher than the other 
mountains which form an avenue for the Humber to pass through, it 
gains distinction through being the only one not covered with trees. 
The rock is limestone, and the effect of its colouring and markings 
seen from a distance is quite sufficient to account for its name. 

The outer half of the bay is even more picturesque than the 
inner half. It broadens out into a large and safe harbour, and pre- 
serves the setting of high and very broken mountains. The bay 
itself is full of islands, some of them flat, but more of them great 
lumps of land rising to a good height, and all of them covered with 
trees. It was a wild day as we steamed out of the bay, and squalls 
kept rushing down the mountain sides on to the water, making it 
too unpleasant to cruise about and explore; but under more normal 
and attractive conditions one could idle away a few days there very 
pieasantly, especially if one were fond of sketching. 
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The last half of our stay in Newfoundland was spent at the 
Log Cabin, which had a great advantage over our otherwise most 
comfortable train quarters. From here we fished Harry’s Brook, 
and I most strongly recommend anyone going to Newfoundland 
and knowing nothing of the country to put himself into Mr. Dodds’s 
hands. Mr. Dodds is an Englishman, and he makes it his business 
to know all that there is to know about all the rivers—what rods 
are on what water, when the last run of fish came up from the sea, 
and everything that a fisherman wishes to hear to help him to decide 
where he shall go. He also provides camping outfits and guides, 
etc., at the moderate charge of six dollars a day, which includes 
board and residence in a most comfortable house, and a free pass 
to some large strawberry beds in the garden. His address is Log 
Cabin, Spruce Brook, Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 

The sport we had here does not call for a detailed account. 
It was very much the same as on the Grand River, with the differ- 
ence that Harry’s Brook being a later river we caught more salmon. 
This distinction, however, would not apply earlier in the season, 
when I should much prefer the Grand River owing to the larger 
size of the pools and the easier wading, Harry’s Brook having a very 
slippery and rocky bottom. The rain of the previous week had 
been general all over the island, and for the first two days there was 
rather too much water. We started well; for, as I called to my 
sister from the train to come up to breakfast, she stuck fast in a fish 
which proved to be a sulker. Her light trout rod was incapable of 
moving it, and after twenty minutes’ wait we decided to see what 
effect a few well-directed stones would have. The result was 
magical, and five seconds later we were bundling down some rapids, 
through nearly two feet of water, and the line was getting perilously 
near its end. The going was awful, and the guide did his best to 
hold up my sister on one side while I did the same on the other. 
More than half the backing was out before the salmon dwelt for a 
moment, and when at last we got on terms with him again, half a 
mile from the start, my sister’s condition made it far more probable 
that the salmon would pull her into the water than vice versd, and 
I could certainly not have lifted a finger to save her. Luckily for 
us he determined to sulk again, and so, throwing away his best 
chance, paid the penalty after a fight of eighty-four minutes. This 
fish was unlucky in being killed, for the rapids continued for two 
miles, and had he gone on much further we should never have lived 
with him. He turned the scale at 11]b. That day I killed a fish 
a trifle smaller in the same pool. He too sulked, but nothing would 
have induced me again to try the experiment of stoning, and we 
stayed in the pool for sixty-five minutes. In the evening I had a 
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very lively twenty minutes’ fight in the Dump Pool with a beauty 
fresh from the sea, but my tackle was too weak to prevent him from 
coiling the line round a big rock in water too deep for me to wade 
after him, and I came home minus the fly. 

Altogether in Harry’s Brook I killed three salmon and hooked 
and lost six or seven others. My sister did not get so many chances, 
and, I think, killed the only other one that rose to her fly. It is 
worth while giving a full record of our catch; but to anyone who 
does me the honour to read this short account I would say, please 
remember that the fishing season was considered practically over 
before we reached the island. One man was quoted to us as having 
killed 167 salmon in June, and the bag was not regarded as in any 
way exceptional. 


Fish. 
July 25 Lady Sybil Grey 3 grilse 
Self - 
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July 27 Ji ~ - 2 trout 
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July 28 Me. 3 salmon 
4 grilse 
1 salmon 
5 grilse 


July 30 aa. 1 salmon 
3 grilse 
1 salmon 
6 grilse 


II 


August - 1 salmon 
5 grilse 
I trout 
8 grilse 
2 trout 
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Fish. 
August 2. - G. 4 grilse 
2 salmon 


6 
August 3 - «G, 4 grilse 
« 


It 


g salmon - go%# |b. 
81 grilse - - 269%,, 
5 trout - 1335, 


95 374 |b. 


I think no more need be said to show that we had plenty of 
sport. Perfect weather, lovely scenery, and any amount of fish, 
should be enough for the most fastidious holiday-seeker ; and these 
three appear to be conditions which one can almost guarantee to 
anyone fishing in the free waters of Newfoundland. The only 
drawback is flies, and no one can say that this evil is peculiar to 
that country. Mosquitoes and black flies abound by day and sand- 
flies by night, but with proper precautions I do not think one need 
be troubled much. ‘“ Lollacapop,” given me by Captain G. Trotter 
and recommended by that great authority as the most effective 
protection against these pests, was the preparation we used; and if 
you do not mind temporarily disfiguring yourself with a good thick 
coat of bear's grease—that seemed to be the chief ingredient—the 
flies can be kept more or less at arm’s length. A sort of Crimean 
helmet made of cotton helps very much to protect the back of the 
ears and neck while fishing, and a mosquito-net at night is almost 
indispensable. 

One word more as to another sort of flies. Small sizes seem 
to give better results in the clear waters. A No. 7 Jock Scott was 
by far my most deadly weapon, but my sister did well with a 
Durham Ranger and a Silver Doctor of the same size; and 
Captain G. Trotter tells me that he used eights and nines almost 
exclusively when fishing here in 1905. Late in the evening we 
generally used a No. 4 Wilkinson or even larger Jock Scott, but 
it is not nearly so important to have large flies as it is to have 
small ones. Long waders, a net as well as a gaff, small flies, a 
light rod and tackle, and several tins of ‘‘ Lollacapop,” are all one 
needs. If thus equipped you have no fun you will be much less 
lucky than you deserve. 
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FIG. I—A FINE JUMP 


JUMPING GREYHOUNDS 


BY PHILIP T. OYLER, M.A. 


““ My, but that’s a fine jump!” It looks it, anyway, and so it really 
was, for it was over 4 ft. gin. of wire with barbs on top, and it was 
cleared clean; this is shown by the distance from the fence that 
the animal will alight. Though this photograph was taken at an 
approximate speed of zs, of a second, motion is still noticeable ; 
it is in the fore part of the dog, because that is travelling faster than 
the hind, since it has passed the highest part of the jump; the 
converse is shown in Fig. 2, where it is the hind part of the dog 
that is going at the greater speed. This, too, gives an excellent 
idea of the way in which a greyhound picks up its fore-legs when 
taking off, slowly extends them when crossing (Fig. 1), and more so 
when alighting (Fig. 3); the tail is most useful, acting as a sort of 
spring-board—like a squirrel’s—on leaving the ground, and as a lever 
on touching it again. The mouth is opened to allow the air, expelled 
from the lungs at the moment of impact, to escape freely ; that this 
is a necessary precaution on the dog’s part is obvious. The position 
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FIG. 2—SHOWING POSITION OF FORE-LEGS 


FIG. 3—GRACEFUL CURVES 
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of the hind-legs is well shown in Fig. 4; they should be pulled 
in as near the body as possible and should be about parallel to the 
object jumped; this is a good honest jump, and the margin 
between the gate and dog of about 2 in. allows enough for the 
legs to clear any nail or splinter that may be on it without expending 
more energy than required. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are examples of a dog walking over a fence, that 
is, getting its hind legs on the rail and then landing at its leisure; 
an ungraceful performance that would not occur if a hare were seen 
on the other side. 


FIG. 4—-A BACK VIEW 


All these photographs were taken at a distance of three to 
four yards from the subject, and received an exposure of zsbo of a 
second (approximately), and as a little motion is noticeable in 
Figs. 1 and 2, it is obvious that such a high speed is quite necessary ; 
of course this could be avoided by standing at a greater distance 
‘away from the animal, but then the picture would have to be enlarged 
to make it look really effective, and that means—well, everyone 
who does high-speed work feels the same about enlargements ; when 
one has a camera capable of taking quick-moving objects, ambition 
leads one to test it to its fullest capabilities. 
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FIG. 6—WALKING OVER 
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FIG. 5——LIFTING 
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Fig. 4 could have received a much longer exposure, but though 
this is reproduced as illustrative of the position of legs, it cannot 
be considered graceful, and it must be borne in mind that no 
position is really attractive in a photograph (it may be to the eye), 
unless it is taken crossing at right angles to the photographer. 
This is owing to the fact that the camera, having only one eye, 
depicts the mere outline, while a human being, blessed with two, 
sees partly round each side of the animal. 

I do not wish to discourage anyone from trying jumping grey- 
hounds as shotographic subjects, but as these few pictures represent 
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the best out of a hundred or more negatives, I should like to point 
out some of the difficulties that arise. 

As a very high speed is required, a very bright day should be 
chosen when the light is not ‘‘ yellow”; the camera should be held 
as near the ground as possible, so as to give the actual height of 
fence cleared. This is best obtained by lying flat on one’s back, 
holding the camera at arm’s length, and focussing on the place 
where one judges the animal is likely to cross. This is the most 
difficult part of all, for a lens that is adapted for high-speed work 
requires most Gelicate focussing, and it will certainly be found that 
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more plates are useless through inaccurate focussing than anything 
else. The camera must not be held still, or one will find only the 
head or tail appearing in the picture. It must be swung a little 
ahead of the animal, and the shutter released during the swing. 
It is, in fact, exactly like shooting a crossing bird with a gun; if 
one stops in the swing, one is behind the object aimed at. 

Development is not the least important part, and whatever 
solution is used should be thoroughly diluted (about six parts of 
water to one of solution); if the plates are allowed to stand in 
this for some six or seven hours the result is sure to be satisfactory. 

Fig. 8 shows some interested spectators, and gives a tip to 
those who would snap cattle—that the best way to get their attention 
is to have a dog with you. 


FIG. 8—-HIGHLAND CATTLE—INTERESTED SPECTATORS 
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THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF RACING 
FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


BY G. H. VERRALL 


Lorp HAMILTON OF DALZELL’s paper upon “‘ The Financial Aspect 
of Racing” deserves most careful consideration because it un- 
doubtedly expresses the opinions of many of the present owners of 
racehorses. There is, however, another point of view different 
from the one which he adopts in discussing the subject, and I am 
inclined to dissent from the prejudiced opinion that large sums of 
money are being diverted from the pockets of owners into those of 
undeserving people. 

Due credit must be given to Lord Hamilton for having 
excluded from his calculations all original outlay of capital in the 
purchase or depreciation of the horses; but on the other hand 
nothing is allowed for the appreciation of brood mares or high- 
class sires. There are a certain number of thorough-bred horses in 
England, and their value tends to increase; consequently any depre- 
ciation in value of the stock of one man is more than made up by 
the appreciation of the stock of another man, so that these are not 
‘items which hugely swell the figures.” 

Lord Hamilton has carefully refrained from ‘‘ throwing stones,” 
except when he speaks of the Jockey Club having ‘trouble with 
recalcitrant clerks of the course” (a thing which has never hap- 
pened); it is therefore right he should be treated with equal 
respect, and consequently the only retort admissible is the 
question, What is it that makes the owner of racehorses a 
**sportsman”? The man who is fond of tennis and builds 
a tennis-court spends considerable capital and knows that he 
has entailed upon himself a further annual expenditure; but he 
does not calculate as to what money returns he will get. The 
yachtsman takes up a most high-class but most expensive sport: 
if he competes in races it is probably for a £50 challenge cup, 
which he may hold for a year, to win (or attempt to win) which he 
will spend more than that sum to put his yacht in racing trim, and 
if he wins will freely reward his crew. The man who leases a deer 
forest does not stop to calculate the money return he will get, and 
it is stated that he averages to pay £100 for every stag he gets. 
The hirers of grouse moors are commonly reputed to pay a guinea 
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a brace for their birds, and salmon rivers command a high rental. 
The hunting man will give large sums for good hunters, but gets no 
money return; and the Master of Hounds knows that he will be a 
large sum out of pocket each year. The coursing owners put down 
their sweepstakes to divide amongst themselves after having had a 
portion of their own money deducted to pay expenses. In fact all 
‘‘sportsmen’’ pay for their sport and look for no return. True 
lovers of sport do not seek to obtain as much financial reward as 
possible ; their aim is a much higher and more unselfish one, though 
naturally they will not submit to be “ fleeced.” 

It is therefore somewhat disheartening to find lovers of the 
‘‘ sport of kings’’ lamenting the expenses they incur. Surely every 
true sportsman who takes up racing should estimate first how many 
horses he can afford to keep in training at a cost of (say) £200 a 
year each. If he can afford £2,000 a year he can keep ten horses, 
and any winnings can go to replenish his team. He naturally as 
a true sportsman hopes to win a Derby or an Ascot Cup, and it is 
most gratifying that we still have a large number of owners who 
would rather win a Derby than a Grand Prix, or an Ascot Cup 
than an Eclipse Stakes, in spite of the two modern races far exceed- 
ing the old ones in value. Of course we are all aware that for 
the last hundred years or more there have been men who sought 
for and succeeded in obtaining large sums of money out of racing 
(and the betting associated with it) ; but the Turf is not very proud of 
these men; and we know that certain fortunate true sportsmen have 
at times obtained large money prizes, when fortune has favoured 
them with exceptionally good animals; on the other hand many 
gambiers or spendthrifts have ruined themselves. 

It is a common saying that ‘‘ figures may be made to prove 
anything,” and therefore figures should be tested. Lord Hamilton’s 
figures will bear a lot of testing and cannot be seriously shaken. 
His calculation that there are about 4,000 horses in training (under 
Jockey Club Rules) must be very near the fact, but the official 
Calendar records only 3,551 as having run in 1905, and consequently 
£50 a year may be deducted from the cost of nearly five hundred of 
the four thousand as represented by jockeys’ and travelling expenses, 
unless it is presumed that those which did not run cost all the more 
for veterinary fees. This item would reduce the annual expenditure 
by about £20,000. Next, although 50s. per week is not too much to 
pay for the “ keep and training” of a gentleman’s horse in a good 
stable, there are undoubtedly from one to two thousand horses for 
which a smaller sum is paid or which are the property of the trainer, 
and through this another £50,000 may come off the £800,000. 

Before quitting this item it may be well to point out that the 
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figure of 3,551 horses running is a most abnormal one; 3,000 was 
nearer the average number from 1897 to 1904, and this would 
deduct another £110,000 a year from the £800,000, which has now 
got down to £620,000; from 1860 to 18g1—the palmy days of the 
Turf—there were apparently only about 1,400 horses running in 
Great Britain, as of the 2,000 enumerated in the Racing Calendar 
about 600 were Irish horses, and during the later years of this 
period it would appear that owners received back about three- 
fourths of their expenses instead of (as Lord Hamilton calculates 
now) one fifth. In those days (up to 1881) the clerk’s fee was 10s. 
on each entry, which was four times the present amount, and yet 
owners entered their horses about three times as freely as they 
do at present. There is a certain amount which can be given as 
prize money, but if there are 3,500 horses running for that amount 
instead of 1,400 it follows that the proportion of winnings to 
expenses must diminish. 

Lord Hamilton’s figures of £495,082 as the value of stakes run 
for in 1905 is taken from the Racing Calendar, and it is upon those 
figures that he calculates the amount given as prize money; but he 
has omitted to notice that those figures do not include the prizes for 
the second and third horses, and inasmuch as every second horse 
must by law at least save his stake or entrance the race fund can 
obtain nothing from these. A glance at the Calendar shows that at the 
Lincoln Spring Meeting this year these items amounted in the three 
days to £382, and at Ascot to £6,660. An average of £100 a day 
would add £27,000 to Lord Hamilton’s £165,027; but even Lord 
Hamilton’s figures are too low in this item: a more correct amount 
would be £200,000 to the winners alone, because it must be remem- 
bered that the whole of the Ascot added money is absolutely given, 
and it is a fortunate meeting which gets back two-thirds of its 
guaranteed prizes; the Windsor day instanced by Lord Hamilton 
was an exceedingly fortunate one. 

Even this rather severe criticism of Lord Hamilton’s figures 
(because he is too reasonable in some items) makes it appear that 
an owner gets back only £1 out of £3 (while 4,000 horses are in 
training), and to arrive at the true ‘‘ Financial Aspect of Racing” it 
is necessary to know the details of the professional and business 
side of the matter. 

Lord Hamilton’s ‘“‘ gas companies clauses” idea is not at all a 
bad one, and has been suggested for some time past by race 
executives; but he has yet much to learn about the finances of 
racing, or else he would not suggest a dividend of 6 per cent. and 
an obligation to begin by giving £10,000 in added money yearly ; 
instead of a 6 per cent. dividend, that amount of added money would 
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mean for the first few years more likely a 20 per cent. loss, and the 
company would soon become bankrupt. During its first five years 
Gatwick lost upwards of £5,000, and it was only by an introduction 
of a large sum of additional capital and a reduction of expenditure 
that the tide was turned. Sandown changed hands at a loss, and 
Kempton shares were easily obtainable at par for many years. 
Lord Hamilton and many other owners seem to be under the 
extraordinary impression that stake money is the only expense of a 
race meeting; they have no idea of the cost of rent, rates and 
taxes, staff, officials, police, up-keep of course, etc.; but these in 
most cases run to something between {£400 and £1,000 per day’s 
racing. They also have a most inflated idea of the gate and stand 
receipts, but they may be assured that they often do not produce 
£1,000 a day, and sometimes not even £500. 

The writer of this article would most willingly agree to give to 
the owners 50 per cent. of the net profits at meetings in which he 
has control, after a dividend of 6 per cent. had been first deducted. 
At present he knows that owners receive from Gatwick 61 per cent. 
of the net profits, from Alexandra Park 67 per cent., Lewes 
77 per cent., and Folkestone 67 per cent.; and, in addition 
to that, Gatwick, Alexandra Park, and Folkestone give free 
stabling, while Alexandra Park and Lewes give free luncheons to 
club members. As to club members, it may be observed that an 
ordinary member gets admission to a specially-reserved enclosure at 
five guineas for fourteen to twenty days, while an occupant of 
Tattersall’s Ring pays £14 to £20 for less accommodation. Also, all 
owners are as a rule given at least free admission to Tattersall’s Ring 
when running a horse, and not unfrequently a man who has once 
owned one leg of a horse seems to think himself entitled to a free 
pass for the rest of his life ! 

The late Lord Falmouth once in conversation with the present 
writer compared the owners of horses to the actors at a theatre, 
and urged that they should be well recompensed for providing the 
entertainment, to view which the public paid; the simile is a good 
one, and will bear testing. The actors at a theatre may imagine 
they are badly paid, but it would be no good if they insisted upon 
the manager paying them more than his receipts would justify; if 
they did, the manager would simply close the theatre, the actors 
might go elsewhere for employment, and this would continue until 
no theatre would employ them. But if, on the other hand, the 
actors, in combination with good management, attracted the public 
in large numbers, and caused large receipts to flow in, they might 
justifiably ask for higher remuneration, and in default of obtaining 
it might offer their services at a higher rate to another manager. If 
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the other manager were unbusinesslike he might fail to attract the 
public, and bankruptcy would ensue, though through no fault of the 
actors. Good management might show itself in many ways ; 
primarily in the choice of good plays, but also in comfortable seats 
and foyers, easy access, and possibly free programmes. It would 
all turn on the response from the British public: if they could 
be attracted in large numbers, no matter by what means, the 
receipts would grow and the actors could obtain large salaries ; 
but, first of all, the manager would make sure of a reasonable profit 
to himself. Competition would compel each manager to engage the 
highest talent in order to attract the public, and competition would 
enable each actor to obtain his justifiable remuneration. 

Precisely the same arguments apply to the racecourse. It is no 
use for owners to insist upon more money being given to them 
unless the management can by some attractions obtain the funds 
from the British public. Lord Hamilton and those whom he repre- 
sents miss this elementary factor. Managers of race-meetings are 
helpless in the matter of giving larger stakes simply upon the 
demand of the owners, but they are willing to give more and more 
if they can get the money from the British public, in precisely the 
same manner as the theatrical manager wishes to. Any attempt to 
give too big stakes ends in bankruptcy, as is shown by the fate of 
Four Oaks, Bristol, Portsmouth Park, and Leicester ; while nearly all 
the mammoth stakes, with the exception of the Eclipse, have proved 
ruinously expensive to their promoters. Owners themselves are 
largely to blame for the reduction in value of many races; a £1,000 
plate draws twenty entries, a £100 plate draws thirty; a £1,000 
long-distance handicap costs about £600; and though a £1,000 
two-year-old plate might cost but £200 or less, it must be borne in 
mind that giving the latter entails giving the former, and that 
therefore the two races would cost about £800; the result is that 
the executive cannot provide either race, and reduces them both to 
£500 or less. 

In the last few years the actors (=horses) have more than doubled 
in number, but the paying British public has stayed at home and 
betted at starting prices. Lord Hamilton’s idea of concentration 
is the very thing that the public do not like; when we had more 
than one hundred and twenty racecourses there was a country 
love of sport all over England; now, when we have only forty-four 
(of which only about twenty-four earn any profit, and fourteen of 
these depend upon London), the country love of sport has died. 
The British public likes variety ; it would not care to go to the same 
theatre night after night (even with fresh plays), nor does it like to 
go to the same racecourse day after day. It is only the regular race- 
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goer—the man who never misses a day’s racing—who attends often 
at Newmarket ; the British public comes only three or four days out 
of the twenty-nine. I cannot imagine anything more fatal to racing 
than Lord Hamilton's idea of two racecourses near London under 
the management of the Jockey Club with about twenty-eight days’ 
racing at each. Even Newmarket, with its magnificent course, 
cannot attract the British public, and no other course could bear 
anything like the amount of galloping on it without becoming hope- 
lessly out of condition. Lord Hamilton should also have noticed 
that if the far-seeing member of the Jockey Club whose absence he 
regrets had existed at the time the idea of the “ park” meetings 
was first established, it would not have been ‘‘ Kempton, Sandown, 
Hurst Park, Lingfield, Gatwick, Alexandra Park, Windsor, and 
Newbury,” but it would have been Sandown, Alexandra Park, 
Windsor, West Drayton, Streatham, Croydon, Hendon, and Bromley, 
to say nothing of Eltham, Harrow, and numerous other metro- 
politan meetings, whose absence is not deplored. Not one of those 
meetings was killed by the Racecourse Licensing Act, but public 
support failed them ultimately; a fact which is well known to the 
present writer, because he kept the accounts of most of them. 
Centralisation has been the curse of racing in recent years: we 
want more distribution. The army of racegoers becomes smaller 
and smaller, but seems to consider itself ill-used unless it can attend 
every day’s racing, and then protests angrily that there is too much 
racing. We have now more than twice as many horses in training 
as we used to have, and only one-third the racecourses we had, but 
all are almost on one level (except Ascot). 

“The Financial Aspect of Racing,” from the point of view of the 
racecourse manager, proprietor, or shareholder, is a serious one. A 
large investment of capital has been made at most race-meetings, 
and the total loss of probably £100,000 at Four Oaks, nearly as 
much at Bristol, to say nothing of Hull and Stoke Park, is enough 
to make speculators hesitate. To those behind the scenes it is also 
known that there was grievous tribulation in the early days of 
Sandown, Kempton, Leicester, Gatwick, Lingfield, Nottingham, 
Birmingham, etc., and though some of these have got over their 
early financial troubles, they are now begrudged their present 
success. The owner of horses can come or go at any time; his is 
only an amusement ; he can own one or twenty horses as he chooses ; 
he can at any time buy or sell; he can speculate when he thinks he 
is likely to win, or he can refrain. The shareholder has no such 
chances: his money is locked up, and he sees his expenditure 
steadily growing, while his receipts have a tendency to decrease. 
Suppose a puritanical Parliament prohibited racing, or betting— 
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which is nearly the same thing: the owners of horses could either 
race abroad or could sell their horses in other countries at approxi- 
mate value; but the investors in race-meetings would be left with 
almost valueless property. Is it any wonder that there are plenty 
of people ready to buy horses, but that there are very few who will 
risk an investment in race-meetings ? ! 

Lord Hamilton indicates the ‘only two remedies,” in his 
opinion, for the amelioration of the financial aspect of racing from 
his point of view, and his remedies are to reduce expenses or to 
raise stakes. The first, he admits, is only possible to the amount 
of about £20 a year on each horse; and as that saving will be at . 
the cost of the race-meeting, it will only mean so much the less 
added money. The second I have shown to be practically im- 
possible without the help of the British public. 

I have two remedies to suggest, which, I think, are feasible. 
First, let owners become part proprietors of racecourses; they are 
most welcome as shareholders, and nobody could do more to 
improve their property than themselves. Instead of looking upon 
racecourse proprietors as extortioners, let them participate in the 
spoil—if they can find it. As an investor, the owner will have a far 
more powerful voice in the management, and will be able to look 
after the interests of other owners; also he will be able to ensure 
more starters, which will mean increased gate receipts. Secondly, 
let race executives have greater latitude in drawing up their pro- 
grammes; it is to their interest to try to attract owners to run 
horses of a class which will in turn attract the public; but they are 
now so hampered in drawing up their programmes that a small 
country meeting is impossible, and it is only the few prosperous 
meetings which can afford to give good stakes. 

I am sure that the thanks of both sides are due to the editor 
of this magazine for allowing this discussion, which has enabled 
each to understand and probably appreciate the difference of opinion 
caused by opposite points of view. From the owner’s point of view 
it would be undoubtedly advantageous that large amounts of added 
money should be given, and that fees should be abolished; but from 
the shareholders’ point of view there is at present a most inadequate 
return for a most risky investment—risky as for a simple business 
transaction, but infinitely more risky when good financial returns 
are forbidden by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, and when there 
is a prospect of Parliamentary interference if not destruction. 


1 Since writing the above an investment of £1,000 in a good dividend-paying race- 
meeting has been offered by circular to more than two hundred owners and trainers, 


Only one single offer has been made in response, i: nd that one at an impossibly low 
amount. 
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CROSSING THE AVONMORE. 


OTTER-HUNTING IN CO. WICKLOW 


BY EVA WHITE WEST 


NOWHERE more than in the Emerald Isle has otter-hunting keener 
followers, though strange to say there are very few packs for the 
purpose in this sporting country. It is not the sport alone which 
appeals to many, for what can be more delightful than being off 
early on a lovely summer's morning with the prospect of a long day 
amid most beautiful surroundings, in company with other ardent 
sportsmen and sportswomen (otter-hunting always draws a big field 
of both), not to speak of the excitement and pleasure of the hunting 
itself? Most packs nowadays meet about nine or ten o’clock, but 
to those who go a distance to join them this often necessitates rising 
at five or before that hour to catch the early train; the useful 
“bike” has generally to be brought, so as to ride on to the meet, 
very often some good Irish miles from the nearest station. 

It was very good of Mr. R. H. Storey (well known as a big- 
game shooter) to bring his hounds over from North Wales towards 
the end of August for three weeks on the Avonmore, Avonbeg, and 
various other small rivers which abound in this lovely part of 
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Co. Wicklow and Co. Wexford. Making Woodenbridge his head- 
quarters, he advertised three days a week, and showed some fine 
sport in the time, killing several otters. Mr. Storey’s pack were 
about half rough and half smooth, while he had several very useful 
terriers, which always play such an important part in otter-hunting, 
and on whom a great deal of the success depends. 

A large van drawn by three horses took hounds to the meet 
when it was at a distance; a large one it has to be to carry ten to 
thirteen couples. As the chase proceeded, when the road ran 
adjacent to the river the tired foll wers were often very glad to take 
a rest atop, numerous bicycles being fastened on behind in the most 
wonderful way. At lunch-time the van also came in useful, as will 


MEET AT WOODENBRIDGE HOTEL 


be seen in one of the photographs, the series of which I specially 
took to go with this account. 

Mr. Storey must have been pleased at the eagerness of his 
Irish field, sportsmen and sportswomen of all ages turning up 
regularly, a great many even coming from Wublin by the 6 a.m. 
train from Harcourt Street. One very little girl was keenest of the 
keen, no day being too long and no ford too deep for her to wade; 
her sister, Miss Sybil Carter, two years younger, was duly 
“blooded ’”’ and presented with a pad one day, and as the little 
lady had been out from 6 a.m. till 7 p.m. no one will say she did 
not deserve the trophy. 
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The country-folk also took great interest in the hunt, leaving 
their work and following hounds whenever we came near them: full 
of information they were, too, but not always to be relied upon ; for 
instance, one old countryman volunteered he was ‘‘shure for 
sartain”’ of an otter to be found in his locality, and when questioned 
further it appeared ‘‘ forty year ago we put him out with a terrier.” 
The drain was not drawn with success ; that otter had gone, leaving 
no discoverable heirs. One of the meets is on the bridge over the 
Avonmore at ‘“‘ The Meeting of the Waters,” and the celebrated 
‘** Moore’s Oak,” dead, alas! and why? If anyone will take the 


MR. R. H. STOREY 


trouble to go down to the base of the tree the cause is easily 
explained; as high up as it is possible to reach every scrap ot 
bark has been cut off, and initials cut on the tree-trunk. I asked 
indignantly how people could be such Goths, and was informed it 
was all done by the American tourists. I can fully believe this, for I 
have often heard of the craze they have for collecting while on tour, 
even tea spoons being confiscated to add to their collections if the 
name of the hotel at which they are stopping chances to be stamped 
on them. Some managers have been made so “cute ’’ by repeated 
little conveyances like this—‘‘ convey the wise it call’’—that a 
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careful watch is kept on these tourists, and when the bill is 
. presented, the spoon, plate, or whatever has been “‘lifted”’ is entered 
down, much to the disgust of the brave or fair (as the case may be) 
collector. 

Castle Howard, most beautifully situated, overlooks ‘“‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters”; to go up to it one has to pass over a 
bridge and under an arch across the road called ‘The Lion's Arch.” 
On asking what the arch was there for, and why so called, I was 
informed by an aged countryman ‘‘many hundreds of years ago a lion 
escaped out of the Zoological Gardens in Dublin, and never stopped 


MR. STOREY'S OTTER HOUNDS 


running till it arrived on this bridge. The owner of Castle Howard 
chanced to meet it on his way to shoot ‘cock.’ With the first 
barrel he killed it, and built the arch in memory of the deed.” 
Of course, I thanked my informant for his account, and did not let 
him think for one moment that I failed to swallow it all down as 
gospel. I did not even ask him any questions about the Zoological 
Gardens in Dublin many hundreds of years ago, nor with what they 
shot cock in those days!! I thought the bridge worth a picture, 
as the span is so perfect; I believe there is a lion on top of the 
** Lion Arch,” but I could not see it through the mass of ivy. 
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Nc one who has_not been out very early can understand 
the freshness and beauty of everything at such an hour. The 
grass of course is soaking from the heavy dew, but what does that 
matter when we are prepared to wade rivers and stand in the water 
for half an hour at a time if necessary? There is no sport one can 
see and enjoy real hound-work with so well as the otter. How 
keen one feels when a trustworthy hound first opens (one soon gets 
to know their voices), and they hit on a strong drag and work up to 
a “‘mark’’ with patient and hard hunting, the beautiful note of the 
rough otter-hound making the most unenthusiastic person thrill 
with pleasure. Then at some strong “holt” the terrier comes in 
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useful, and all the experts are set to watch the stream for the 
“chain” of tiny bubbles which alone will show when the quarry 
has bolted. The mouth of the ‘‘ holt” is often a foot or two under 
water, which of course considerably adds to the difficulties of hunt- 
ing, and to the safety of the otter when in his refuge. What excite- 
ment there is when we have a “ view” after perhaps a long run up 
or down stream—and rough country some of the “ going ”’ is, too ! 
Once he is seen, some of the field form a line across the river to 
keep him from breaking down stream. There are always plenty 
of willing volunteers for the work, ladies as well as men, though 
towards the end of the season it is anything but pleasant standing up 
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THE LION’S BRIDGE AND ARCH OVER THE AVONMORE AT “* THE 
MEETING OF THE WATERS”’ 


FIRST WHIP AND HOUNDS 
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to one’s waist in water with eyes glued to the surface. Sometimes 
the otter, if a big one, breaks through the watchers, scattering them 
in all directions, and if hard pressed will take to the land and travel 
fairly fast, generally making for some other strong holt he knows of 
on another river, or striking the same river by cutting off a bend. 

An experienced hunter can “tail” an otter, but my advice to 
most is ** Don't”’; as unless properly swung round and held, a very 
severe bite may be received. 

Some years ago the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, while 
stationed at the Curragh, kept a pack with which they hunted the 
King’s River and the Liffey, and right good sport they showed too ; 


LUNCH ON THE HOUND VAN 


some of my happiest girlhood days were spent with them. They, 
however, were not content to meet at nine or ten o’clock—5 a.m. or 
6 a.m. was the hour at which their meets were fixed. This meant 
a very early start indeed when twelve or more Irish miles had to be 
got over, the horse to be put up, and generally a bit of a walk from 
the ‘‘ put up” to the meet. 

Master and whips used often to camp out the night before, while 
the hounds were “‘ entertained ’’ by some of the sporting people in 
the neighbourhood of the meet. Hew well I remember setting the 
alarm for 2 a.m., hardly sleeping a wink for fear it would not go 
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off, then slipping out with only a coat thrown over my night attire 
to feed and water ‘“‘ Bobby,” the grey pony that had to take my three 
sisters and self to the meet ; for we never asked the groom to get 
up at such an unearthly hour. Washing in cold water (and how 
cold it can be at 2 a.m., even on a perfect summer’s morning !) 
lighting spirit lamps to boil eggs and a kettle, the hurried breakfast 
and stealing out afterwards to yoke the pony, then leading the car 
across the grass in front so as not to wake the other members of 
the house. This was careful and anxious work, but when once we 
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were well on the road how free and jolly we felt, how we anticipated 
the day's sport, and with what joy we arrived at our putting-up 
place, where generally we found other otter-hunters busy unyoking 
their horses! Then all off to the meet in the best of spirits, and the 
day’s work had begun. 

If this should meet the eye of any of the field of those days, I 
am sure they will look back with pleasure to the many happy days 
spent on the dear old Wicklow hills; perhaps some still possess a 
mask or pad as a cherished trophy. But to leave the past and come 
to the present, let us all wish success to otter-hunting; let us look 
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forward to seeing Mr. Storey and his hounds again with us in 1907, 
and may all who can enjoy sport live to the age of the old lady 
seen in one of the pictures I took—namely 100—and be able to take 
as keen an interest in otter-hunting and its followers as she 
evidently did. 


ARDENT FOLLOWERS 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


XXI.—THE CATASTROPHE OF THE ‘“ FEATHER” 


BY C. EDWARDES 


THE balloon rose and the lady said, ‘‘Oh, we're off!” But the 
balloon’s captain and lord didn’t heed his companion’s primary 
emotions. He had emotions enough of his own. He was looking 
down upon a pair of dark eyes, the mirthless smile of which faded 
for him all too soon: the atmosphere claimed him, his associate, 
and his steedless chariot with an insidious celerity which soon 
reduced the loved face to little more, for him, than one tiny white 
upturned oval among others. 

‘* How enchanting, Mr. Capell!”’ exclaimed the lady, with a 
sigh as of rapture. 

‘“Y-es,” said he. He tossed his straw hat into the car's 
basket, glanced up and round about him, and then looked straight 
at Miss Jessamine Rodd, with a smile as devoid of levity as the girl's 
beneath him—she was already three hundred feet beneath. 

* And you must forgive me, Mr. Capell,” the lady went on. She 
was evidently a prey to conflicting desires. The supreme one was 
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to make the most of the sights and sensations incident to the 
adventure. But she held this in check, and now met her companion’s 
gaze with an expression in which sympathy of a sort and iron-plated 
conscientiousness might have been discovered. ‘I could not 
possibly permit Dorothy to come with you. I’m an old-fashioned 
woman, and, besides, her heart—its valves—are not very strong. 
It 7s a strain on the heart, is it not, in the rarefied air?” 

** We shouldn’t have gone that high,” said he. 

“Ah! but you know the chief reason, Mr. Capell: you must 
know it. How exquisite it all is! Motion without effort or sound. 
A suspension of earthly trials and a foretaste of—— ” 

‘** Heaven’s bliss!”’ said he. ‘‘ I’m glad you like it. Tell me 
when you’ve had enough.” 

She craned her head earthwards, and Nigel permitted himself 
the indulgence of a sardonic curl of the lip as he contemplated the 
slab of purple cheek and the large ear of his enemy. No one could 
at any rate have acted so inimical a part towards him. She had a 
straw thing on her head shaped like an oyster shell, bandaged to her 
chin by a grey dust-veil; and in her hands were the notebook and 
pencil with which she proposed to record her impressions. They 
should be few, those impressions. Dorothy’s Aunt Jessamine, 
though not tall, was built on heavy lines. Neither the ‘‘ Feather ” 
(his car) nor the ‘‘ Feather’s” lord would submit for many minutes 
to so unwelcome a burden. And then, with a gasp and a plain 
(very plain indeed), wide-eyed stare at him, Miss Jessamine Rodd 
confessed that she was unnerved. 

“I shouldn’t have thought it possible, Mr. Capell,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘but I—I feel—I declare I feel frightened. The 
thought of so much space—empty space—under the verv soles of 
my feet, and of what would happen if——’ 

“Oh, but it won't,” he interrupted. ‘‘ The conditions are 
perfect. I should not otherwise have arranged to take Dot.” 

Unnerved or not, Miss Jessamine Redd started and set herself 
squarely towards the aeronaut on her camp stool. 

“You must not call her by her Christian name, Mr. Capell,”’ 
she said. 

He folded his arms. The car caught a more positive puff of 
wind than hitherto, and swayed to it. He swayed with it, like an 
old salt on a rolling ship. His companion uttered a little cry and 
grasped the rim of the basket as if her life were at stake. And then 
all was serene and vertical again, with nothing but the blue ether 
about them. The old feeling of contempt for commonplace human 
existence on that mud spot they had left recurred in Nigel. He was 
as free as any bird. The glorious blue air was nectar and ambrosia 
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to him. He was less man than god. And she—this one unpleasant 
link which connected him with the earth he despised and pitied at 
such times—she presumed to enunciate laws of conduct for him ! 

‘*T happen to love your niece, Miss Rodd,” he said, calmly, 
“and she loves me. We have every intention of marrying, and 
neither you nor any absurd ex parte matrimonial arrangement of her 
late father’s shall stand in the way. I’m afraid that sounds 
theatrical, but it conveys my sentiments.” 

“You speak like a Capell, Mr. Capell,’’ said the lady, “ but I 
am sure you will also act like one. A Capell of Moss Court has a 
reputation to maintain. Poor Sir Barker Brown——” 

“Oh,” cried Nigel, lifting a clenched fist, ‘‘ I don’t care that for 
Barker Brown.” He brought the fist into his other palm with a 
whack. ‘Neither does Dot. The fellow must find someone to 
teach him sense if he hasn’t got any of his own. Does he think, 
and do you, that girls grow up like—er—asparagus, to be cropped 
without more voice in the matter than that ?”’ 

‘It is an honourable obligation, Mr. Capell. Families like ours 
are bound by their birthright to take broader views of life than 
ordinary persons. Dorothy herself, from her thirteenth year, has 
fully understood the advantages of her destiny. But—this is all 
very painful to me. Such a waste of my opportunities too, 
Mr. Capell.” 

He controlled himself well. 

With the words ‘‘ What ancient stuff! ’’ breaking from his lips, 
and his brain aboil with impatience, he could. yet remember the 
lady’s natural interest in the adventure upon which she had foisted 
herself. 

‘Let us change the subject then,” he said, courteously. ‘I’m 
sorry I can’t take you to the sun or the moon, but we’ll see what we 
can do. If you want to write, don’t mind me.” 

He tossed out sand. Miss Rodd said “‘O-h!”’’ as she watched 
the grains scatter into apparent nothingness. She gazed with 
agitated breath at the blurring medley of patches and lines now 
nearly a mile beneath her; then at the blue sky, and then at Nigel 
himself. - Nigel was busy with his instruments. 

“It’s wonderful,” she whispered. 

‘*Wind’s shifting nicely to the south,” said he. ‘‘ We might 
run a whole day or so before a south wind. That’s the worry of 
living on an island. You've always to be thinking of the sea. But 
a south’s all right. Those chimneys down there are Chesterfield, 
I believe. We’ve gone up like the feather we are because we’re 
a couple of ethereal individuals, I suppose; but there isn’t much 
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He sat down, and it was as if already he had cast overboard his 
trouble about Dorothy as easily as that sand. His smile was one 
of good fellowship. Dorothy’s objectionable aunt seemed displaced 
by someone else—a colleague in his own enthusiasms. 

“It’s a record afternoon for this kind of thing,” he added. 

“And it’s so enchanting, Mr. Capell!” said Miss Rodd, as if 
she also were only too willing to leave earthly cares to the earth. 
“I’m not in the least afraid now. Please to smoke if you wish— 
Oh, I forgot! How inconsiderate of me! (He had pointed cheerily 
to the “‘ Feather’s””’ great gas bag above them.) I ought to shudder 
at the thought of such a danger, but I—I feel only as if I could live 
on like this for ever.” 

“Yes?” said he, and he couldn’t help it if it flashed to him that 
this was the very sensation he had hoped to evoke in Dorothy her- 
self. Being involuntary, there was nothing ungenerous in the flash. 
“That’s the beauty of the sport, Miss Rodd. It transfigures a 
man, and is death on brain cobwebs. But I’m sure you want to 
be writing. I’ll read the paper while you’re at work.” 

Someone had pitched a newspaper into the car when it was 
about to be released. He had had no time to devote to terrestrial 
news all the morning. The gas people had bothered him. Social 
responsibilities and Dorothy were also in his way. Chief of all, 
there had been the stirring anticipation of the afternoon’s pleasure, 
when he and Dorothy were to be alone far above the heads of the 
world for so long as he chose. But this aunt (Dot’s guardian) had 
suddenly turned up and—well, things were as they were. Instead 
of a foretaste of the joys of honeymoon in a sublime solitude of two, 
there sat Dorothy’s determined aunt, and here sat he! Miss 
Jessamine’s pencil began to plunge; and, over his paper, the aero- 
naut watched her. 

Was that, he asked himself, how she manufactured the novels 
which had made her so passably famous? She wrote and wrote. 
Now and then her eyes turned upon him, only to revert promptly 
to her note-book. Her mind was evidently teeming. He interrupted 
her once. 

*‘Do you know, Miss Rodd,” he said, gently, “I think you 
ought to be rather grateful to me.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I am. It’s perfection. I never dreamed I 
should be so fortunate. But I—I mustn’t talk. I have so much to 
visualise with my mind’s eye, Mr. Capell.” 

Her business-like smile with the words interested him. On 
earth it had seemed to him that she seldom trcubled to take him 
into serious consideration. He began to understand. That mind’s 
eye of hers had perhaps stood in the way of her fleshly pair of 
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eyes, spectacles included. Any other girl’s guardian would surely 
have perceived the developing, if not the very birth-moment, of 
his love for Dorothy. She, preoccupied soul, had assumed that 
Dorothy’s future was as precisely mapped out as the vicissitudes 
of her own paper puppets. From Dorothy’s report of her aunt’s 
fiction, it was impossibly romantic stuff. And this was the woman 
to whom was committed the charge of steering Dorothy’s sweet 
life to the haven which best befitted it ! 

He dropped the paper and put his foot on it; welcomed the 
freshening air current, jettisoned more sand, and yet more, and 
marked the westering of the sun in that hot white blue of its 
own particular environment. And still the lady remained in thrall 
to her inspirations. 

“I’m afraid I’m disgracefully unsociable, Mr. Capell,” she 
glanced up suddenly to remark, her eyes sparkling now with an 
electricity of exultation. But he read their appeal aright and 
humoured her. 

“Not at all; my time’s yours,” he said. 

** One’s perspective of things is so marvellously altered, I find, 
when one is outside them—above them, I mean.” 

“I’m glad,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ you agree with me to that 
extent. Off the earth like this, its little bothers and cantrips don’t 
seem worth fussing about, do they ?”’ 

“Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘‘So you have made that discovery 
also. How very extraordinary ! ” 

“Yes, it’s much like discovering a chop or a steak under one’s 
nose when one has ordered it from the waiter, you know. Is that 
rude? I hope not. This is about my fortieth ascent. I want you 
to realise that I’m seasoned to the jokes of skyflying.” 

She nodded her acquiescence in his point of view and resumed 
her scribbling. He caught himself yawning twice in a minute or 
two. Well, who could wonder? It had been an exciting day, 
with a certain flatness in its outcome, and Nature was reminding 
him that he could well afford to feel tired. It wasn’t as if Dorothy 
were opposite to him. At the third yawning fit he made an effort. 

‘* Pardon me, Miss Rodd, but if I drop off to sleep, will you 
wake me ?” he asked. 

She gazed at him with sphinx-like solemnity. 

** Yes, of course,” she replied. 

“It’s a day ina hundred, with every promise of a night to match 
it, but I don’t suppose you’d care to make Iceland by breakfast 
time.” 

“Iceland!” she murmured. She looked over the basket and 
then at him. ‘“‘ Could we do that ?” 
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‘‘Not at this rate. Pretty well if we sighted Inverness. But 
(he yawned again)—oh dear, pray excuse me—I’m wondering what 
scandal would get into the newspapers if we did chance to be 
benighted.”’ 

The lady’s sphinx-like calm broke all to pieces. 

** Don’t be so monstrous,” she laughed. 

“Very well,” he said, giving her laugh for laugh. “I repeat, 
I’m in your hands and—Ah! another rush of beautiful thoughts. 
I’m a dumb dog, Miss Rodd.” 

She was writing anew as if her salvation depended upon her 
pencil’s speed when he yawned again; this time with eyes shut, bent 
head, and folded arms. A very little later he nodded and nodded 
and nodded. 

The ‘ Feather” sailed on, and the sun began already to draw 
its bedtime gold around it. 


When he opened his eyes darkness reigned. He had been 
dreaming strangely. It was a steeplechase, and his mount’s antics 
were something incredible. He had a passion for horses as well as 
ballooning, and was known as a daring and successful rider. But 
this horse! Was it a horse or an intoxicated sea serpent? So far 
as he could judge, he was leading in the race; at least there was no 
one else in front of him; but the thing’s gyrations and undulations 
discomposed him so that there was no room in him for triumph of 
the familiar kind. It had got out of hand. The more he pulled to 
restrain it, the worse it heaved; and it was at the crest of one of its 
most astounding bounds when he awoke. 

Darkness reigned. Nevertheless, there was a faint silvery light 
nearly overhead where the masses of inky cloud were lothe to 
coalesce ; and by this momentary gleam he saw the balloon’s bag 
dart forward as if it were trying to shake free of the encumbrance of 
its car. The car swung after it with a jerk that almost sickened 
him. 

Without even an exclamation, he reached for the cord and 
opened the valve. Then he remembered. 

Miss Rodd,” he shouted, ‘‘ what’s the matter ? ” 

She lay in the well of the basket at his feet. A regiment 
of anxieties charged at him. They had struck a hurricane, or some- 
thing like it. The “‘ Feather’s”’ caracolling was simply awful. The 
wind above the basket threatened to blow his head off and fought 
with the escaping gas to drive it back. He understood this risk and 
let the cord go. The ‘‘ Feather” was a fine-weather lady. Her silk 
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was not meant to be a battlefield for contesting vapours in a temper. 
He had never been in such an unholy mess. And—was the lady 
dead? He dropped on his knees by her. 

‘**Miss Rodd!” he cried. That silvery gleam had gone and all 
was dark now. But he found her neck and supported her head on 
his arm, laid his ear to her mouth, and was comforted to find breath 
in her. A little brandy did wonders. She struggled against it, but 
he forced some between her teeth, and presently she could speak. 

‘What have I done, Mr. Capell?’”’ she wailed, when he had 
roused her mind by a more or less jocose report on the situation. 

Fainted, I expect,” he said. ‘‘ There!” He propped her 
against the sandbags. ‘‘ Don’t get up. I—haven’t the smallest idea 
where we are, or what time it is, or anything. Can you help me? 
What happened to you? ” 

He felt her tremble violently in the curve of his still-supporting 
arm. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Capell!’’ she sobbed. 

‘Pray don’t distress yourself,” he said, soothingly. ‘‘ Try and 
drink another spot or two.” 

‘**T’m an abstainer—a total abstainer,’’ she exclaimed, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘I—but I deserve it all. I—this darkness terrifies me. I 
remember now. I overtaxed my strength. It occurs sometimes 
when I write for long without a rest. I felt it coming over me and 
tried to call out to you, and before I could touch your arm I must 
have fallen. Oh, Mr. Capell, how ashamed of myself I am!” 

““T see,” he said. ‘‘ Never mind. We must wait till the clouds 
roll by, as the song bids us. It’s something to go on with that 
you're not dead. Do you know, you gave me one of the worst 
quarter-minutes or so I’ve ever had. I wish I knew what the wind 
was doing with us. What an ass I was to tumble off like that! 
Oh, it’s no good; we must get down a bit.” 

He stood up and, clutching the stays and rim of the basket, 
strained his eyes and ears towards the nether void; then, seizing 
his chances in the lulls of the storm, managed to part with a few 
hundred cubic feet of gas. 

‘It’s an experience anyway—something for you to write about 
for those dear stay-at-home souls asleep in their warm beds!” he 
shouted in an interval of his toil. 

His tone was quite blithe now. He was no coward at any 
time, and face to face with his responsibilities he nerved himself for 
the duel with circumstances. No doubt his nap had done him good, 
untimely though it was. If Miss Rodd had been dead, he would 
have felt in a very bad way; but, as it was, the main thing he wanted 
to know was where they were. If the wind had shifted and swept 
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them out to sea But he wouldn’t contemplate that calamity 
until it was forced upon him. 

Miss Rodd among the sandbags interjected penitent words off 
and on. Later, her remorse gave way to admiration. 

‘* How splendid men are in emergencies!” she said. 

‘‘ Were meant to be. We're not much good if we can't be,” he 
laughingly replied to that. 

She even had a mild attack of philosophy. 

“At least, Mr. Capell,” she said, hoarsely, when he had just 
proclaimed his belief that the dawn would soon break, “I can 
assure myself that I am dying in brave company, if we are meant to 
die together. I had no idea your character was so full of resources 
and—nobility.” 

‘Nobility be bothered!” said he. ‘‘ Any fool would cling to 
a straw to save his life. I’m doing the only thing there is to do: 
letting off steam and—hoping.” 

Yes, hoping,” she echoed. 

“They’re feather-weight hopes, you know, Miss Rodd, but I 
daresay they’ll be enough for us. I don’t know how you feel, but I 
could eat some breakfast. We’ve missed a dinner as it is, but it is 
quite permissible for weak human flesh to long for—breakfast.”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Miss Rodd. 

Then, for a spell, there was silence between them, and Nigel's 
thoughts flew to Dorothy. He did not know it, of course, not being 
accomplished in thought-reading, but Miss Rodd’s own mind was 
also engaged with her niece. If she had not thus come upon the 
scene, Dorothy’s little pleasure-trip would have ended with all con- 
ventional seemliness, and she—she herself—would be asleep in bed. 
Well, it was her own fault. She deserved all that had come upon 
her and was to come. But he, Nigel Capell—supposing his death 
were to lie upon her conscience, whether in this world or 
the next! 

The wind, though fierce, was not now so vicious as an hour ago; 
and day was at hand. They were lowering in the atmospheric 
world. This was certain. While he carefully paid out gas, Nigel 
again and again endeavoured to see things. His watch had stopped, 
and so had Miss Rodd’s. He was quite prepared therefore for sur- 
prises when his eyes could do their work. They might have travelled 
hundreds of miles. At any moment he was ready now for the rhythmic 
voice of the sea, to hint of doom or salvation, as Fate pleased. But 
it was, in his opinion, very like Fate to spring the least expected of 
surprises upon him. In the stealing greyness, he suddenly beheld a 
dark something loom, if he might guess, not a hundred yards ahead 
of the car, almost in line with it. He dashed at a sandbag, heaved 
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it over, and then another. The mysterious something was just 
avoided, and, looking back at it, he proclaimed his news. 

‘* We're in the land of mountains, Miss Rodd. That was a near 
shave. A cairn on the top too. It would have knocked us silly. 
But we're all right now. It’s Scotland, I'll warrant. And I’m 
going to land first chance.” 

They could see each other now. Miss Rodd ventured to rise to 
her feet. 

‘Thank God!” said she. ‘‘ Thank God, Mr. Capell.” 

And then, almost ere the words were out of her mouth, there 
was a startling commotion above them. A dull explosion, followed 
by a hissing sound, and a sudden oblique movement of the ‘‘ Feather ” 
which made Miss Rodd scream in fear, as she collapsed into the 
car’s well again. 

“A rip, by all that’s unlucky!” cried Nigel. ‘‘ Never mind; 
stay where you are and trust our stars. We mayn’t have far to fall 
anyway, and ——”’ 

But it was no time for talk. The ‘‘ Feather’s ’’ movements became 
increasingly erratic and alarming. Nigel clung to the braces, ready 
for anything. Glimpses of other mountain-tops were showing to 
the left—the left one moment, the right the next, the next after that 
in front—no, behind. Reckonings and anticipations were futile in 
the midst of these mad whirling kicks and capers of the balloon. 

The speed of the fall became greater. Miss Rodd shrieked and 
shrieked. Nigel cried, ‘‘ Don’t do that!” and then felt sorry. The 
poor woman was being tumbled about among the four or five remain- 
ing sandbags. Healso, as touching his legs. But this was saat 
The end would soon come now, whatever it was. 

And then the earth seemed suddenly to rise up and butt at the 
poor ‘‘ Feather.”” The shock tossed them all high—balloon, inmates, 
and sandbags. Fora few earnest seconds everything seemed indeter- 
minate again. There was water, dark water, underneath; a spot of 
land with trees on it; more water; and then, with a crash, the 
‘Feather’ brought up in the midst of trees, and Nigel found himself 
gripping the bough of a Scotch fir with one hand, resolved that 
nothing should make him loose it, while with the other he was still 
fast toa brace of the balloon. He watched the detached remains 
of the ‘‘ Feather’s” bag sail away, and realised that they were 
saved. 

The car was on the whole quite handsomely forked into this 
particular tree, which was very strong and not so very high. Yet 
though they were not more than twenty feet from the ground the 
task of getting Miss Rodd comfortably to the heather and granite of 
the surface was both long and arduous. Tokens of the risen sun had 
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shown crimson on a mountain-top ere he could cry, ‘“‘ There, Miss 
Rodd, that’s something to be thankful for.” 

He had lowered her with the poor “‘ Feather’s ” ropes as carefully 
as if she were Dorothy herself. She looked very anguished through- 
out the ceremony. As for her weight, it was of the dead kind. 

** Here ends a jolly bad business!” mused Nigel. He wiped his 
face and prepared to follow Miss Rodd in much more haphazard 


fashion. 

III. 

: ** Well, Miss Rodd, I’m sorry I can’t do better for you than 
this.” 


It was two hours or so after their fortunate escape with sound 
limbs from the perils of the night, and the sun’s radiance was all 
over the lake. A hot day had begun. Miss Rodd was nested among 
heather and bracken under a thin wisp of a birch tree, with the 
placid water close to her boots. She had recovered her presence of 
mind and even something of her spirits, and was looking much less 
haggard and ancient than in the first half-hour of her sojourn on the 
island. Nigel offered her about ten bleaberries in the trough of a 
leaf. He felt pretty fit, considering. While Miss Rodd was com- 
posing her nerves, he had bathed on the other side of the island. 
This over, and a first survey of their surroundings giving no promise 
of immediate rescue, he had taken chivalrous thought of the lady’s 
necessities. The berries among the granite were the result of his 
investigation. She smiled the smi'e of a convalescing invalid and 
accepted his gift. 

“Tt is more than I merit,” she said. Her voice was still 
tremulous, but her eyes were kind. 

** By no means,” he demurred. ‘‘ Few women would have gone 
through it so well. But it’s a shameful poor breakfast to offer to a 
lady ; especially remembering that yesterday’s luncheon was your 
last square meal. I sincerely hope it was a square meal, Miss Rodd.” 

She seemed to wince at the words, and her smile vanished. 

“Was it, Miss Rodd?” he insisted. 

No,” she said. was too anxious to put a stop to—you 
know what, Mr. Capell. You are heaping coals of fire upon my 
poor head. But I will be quite candid with you and tell you that 
the moment I got home and learnt what Dorothy was going to do, 
I—drove straight to Moss Court.” 

**Good heavens! Without luncheon?” 

“TI snatched a sandwich and a glass of wine.” 

‘‘ And that is all you have had since breakfast this time yester- 
day! Oh! It’s worse than I thought. I must go on Robinson 
Crusoeing.” 
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“Mr. Capell!” she exclaimed, when he was climbing afresh 
into the upper scrub of the island. 

‘Do eat one or two of them yourself.” 

** Not for worlds,” he laughed. ‘‘ Who can say when you will 
get your next berry? Besides, I have a gill or so of cognac left. 
Only fancy my making you break the pledge last night! You 
haven’t forgiven me that, I expect. Well, au revoir. I can’t be long.” 

Miss Rodd shook her head at him and watched him scramble 
out of sight. But instead of looking for berries, Nigel sat on the 
highest rock-point of the island and renewed his scrutiny of the 
lake’s shores. It was a charming lake, as a lake. Perhaps three 
miles long by from a mile to a few yards in breadth. There were 
four islets to it, and they were on the largest. But—and this was 
the fact that annoyed him—their island was in the middle of the 
lake, at its widest part. Unfortunately he could not swim. Not 
that this ought to matter in a civilised and well-peopled country 
like Great Britain. Rescue could surely be a question only of 
hours. Nevertheless, supposing no one came to the lake! It was 
compassed by very picturesque mountains, with the suggestion of 
lower lands only in one direction, where its waterway narrowed 
towards a parting in the hills; but there was not a sign of human 
habitation. Heather and grass and bracken patches, some shading 
of birch trees in two places, pinkish sand to the lake’s shore ; but 
not the ghost of a cottage. 

Nigel knew quite enough of the wilds of the Highlands to know 
that there were such lochs as this, bedded in the mountains, on 
which for days in succession no human being set eye. 

Now supposing—— 

But he had no patience to contemplate such a supposition. It 
had been an absurd last day or so, plus an element of the tragic 
which now in retrospect seemed only an added strain of the 
ridiculous. The situation of himself and Miss Jessamine Rodd 
marooned indefinitely on a Scottish loch, with nothing to eat and 
unable to help themselves, might become tragic in real earnest ; but 
just at present the thought of its farcical side most affected him. It 
irritated him exceedingly. Why in the world hadn’t he learnt to 
swim? Scanning his horizon with bent brows, he now discerned 
something. Four—no, five shapes outlined on one of the hills, the 
leader with a branch to its head! A stag and hinds, of course. 
Well, there was no comfort in them. They only proved that the 
island, like the mountains, was part of somebody’s deer forest. The 
stalking season hadn’t begun, and—why, it worsened the odds 
against a speedy rescue! The deer were an assurance of the dearth 
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of human beings in the neighbourhood. His and Miss Rodd’s lives 
might depend on the mere mood of a gamekeeper. If the man were 
a lazy fellow neglectful of his march, in a fortnight’s time there 
would be two corpses on this wretched little island, unless of course 
in the meantime they decided that it were better to commit suicide 
by drowning. 

He found a few more berries and returned with them to his 
fellow sufferer. She was writing; her straw dish-cover hat was laid 
aside, and her long grey hair, spread upon her shoulders, stirred in 
the gentle breeze which had crept to the lake. 

‘** Well?” she said, greeting him with a very pleasant smile. 

**Well!” said he. ‘‘ What a comfort a ruling passion must be, 
Miss Rodd!” 

She nodded and smiled still more pleasantly. ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Capell. 
The work I did yesterday in the balloon was—though I say it— 
very good. Excitement stimulates the brain. Even the want of 
food, in moderation, is no bad thing intellectually. I never remem- 
ber being so full of ideas.” 

“Really!” said he. ‘‘ Then I am perhaps in the way ?”’ 

Her smile now became as sunny as the lake itself. 

‘“‘T’m not,”’ she whispered, “‘ likely to be so ungracious as to say 
so, but if you could let me write for half an hour alone, Mr. Capell. 
You don’t know what it means to an author: the pride and anima- 
tion of feeling—as I do at this moment.” 

“TI can guess,” he said. ‘‘ And I obey.” 

Again he betook himself to the island’s summit. This time he 
had a practical inspiration. What more easy than to build a 
bonfire and light it ? 

In less than Miss Rodd’s prescribed half-hour, the island 
smoked like a sacrifice. The supply of half-rotten wood—alder, 
birch, and fir—was ample, and the last year’s bracken fronds were as 
tinder to the pile. 

He rejoined his companion. She welcomed him with all 
the goodwill imaginable, pocketed her note-book, and asked about 
the smoke. 

‘“‘ A distress signal,” he told her. 

“Oh, I see. But isn’t there anyone in sight, anywhere? ”’ 

“ Judge for yourself,” he replied, with a shrug and a wave of 
the hand. 

“But there soon will be—surely ? ” 

** Who can say?” said he. 

Then, sitting by her, he gave her the other berries, and told her 
how sorry he was that his education, physically, had been neglected. 
He hoped she believed, he said, that he was ready to do anything 
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in the world that was possible to get her out of the scrape, but it 
were worse than useless for a man unable to swim to attempt to 
swim. The only ally he could think of was the balloon’s basket in 
the tree. By caulking that somehow he might make it lakeworthy, 
paddle ashore, and then hunt for help. Meanwhile, they must 
simply hope. 

She seemed much more interested than alarmed by his gravity 
and the hints conveyed in his words. 

““T wonder—” she said, and then stopped and looked at him, 
archly. 

“Yes ?” said he, still heavy with anxiety. 

“‘—if I should shock you very much, Mr. Capell. You think no 
one may come for hours and hours. Well, we should get weak, 
shouldn’t we, fasting so longa time? I feel quite strong now, and 
I’m sure I could swim the distance.” 

“You!” he cried. 

“Yes. Ihave always been fond of swimming. Oh, it would 
be nothing for me to undertake, I assure you. Don’t look so 
concerned. But, of course, there are inconveniences which—well, 
they would have to be made the best of. Mr. Capell, you are in 
command of this expedition ; shall I do it ?” 

He was about to protest against such a step; but, turning his 
head, leaped to his feet instead, and pointed. 

What have I done? ”’ he gasped. 

Tongues of flame were springing amid the tree-trunks above 
them. There was no need for Miss Rodd to tell him what he had 
done. He rushed at the mischief, only to rush back and bewail 
his carelessness. And with him came a cloud of smoke, telling of a 
change of wind which would soon make that side of the island 
untenable. 

** Miss Rodd, I’m a fool! ” he declared. ‘‘ With this breeze we 
shall be burnt out to a certainty. The water’s shallower on the 
other side. Come. We may have to take to it in self-defence.” 

But Miss Rodd’s mind was now made up. 

**Go away, Mr. Capell,” she said, “for two or three minutes. 
I mean to swim it. I wish I could feel sure of being able to take 
you with me, but it would be unwise to run that risk perhaps. 
You understand ?” 

She offered him her hand and he accepted it humbly. 

“T shall be all right,” he said. ‘‘ But you have no doubt about 
yourself? ” 

“None, Mr. Capell. And you?” 


“I can get twenty yards into the water on that other side. It’s 
a shoal.” 
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‘“‘ Then, if you please, Mr. Capell, give me my directions, and 
say good-bye.” 

“You will ?”’ he asked, still holding her hand. 

‘“* My dear man, it is no more to me than walking a mile. Do 
believe that. What shall I do when I am on shore?” 

He pointed to the end of the loch and the nether valley there 
suggested, and with a lively nod and a last smile (replete with 
friendliness) Miss Rodd released her hand. 

‘‘ There’s no time to lose,” she said. ‘‘ Be as brave as you 
were last night, and all will be well. Run away, Mr. Capell, and 
don’t get roasted.” 

With a parting word of advice and caution, Nigel began to 
work round the island’s coastline, as far as possible from the heat 
and smoke of the conflagration. But Miss Rodd had something 
more to say to him. 

“Mr. Capell,”” she called. ‘Don’t look round, please, but I 
want you to know that I—I have altered my mind about Dorothy’s 
future. You deserve her. Good-bye for the present. That’s all.” 

**Thank you,” he shouted. ‘ Thank you, Miss Rodd.” 

Another quarter of an hour, and from the western cape of the 
island he watched her cleaving the water with strong strokes. She 
had a bundle on her head, and was in all respects a figure such as 
the lake had probably never before seen in its midst. But there 
was no doubt about her powers as a swimmer. 

He watched her to the mainland, roared a “ Well done!” 
which did not reach her, and then changed his standpoint. The 
flames were licking all over the body of the island, with greedy 
noises. It was time for him to take to the water on its shallow side 
and there stand like a hot and otiose cow, knee deep or so, until the 
island had burnt itself out. 


IV. 


He was thus in the water, smoking his pipe and very far indeed 
from miserable, when the final stage in the adventures of the last day 
and night opened to him. Miss Rodd had been absent about four 
hours. Now he saw her returning, accompanied by two men, 
curiously burdened. The men looked like walking mushrooms as 
they climbed into full view by that evident waterway from the foot of 
the loch. Their mushroom heads were in fact a couple of Berthon 


‘boats, and with these Nigel’s rescue was easily managed. 


Only three miles down the valley Miss Rodd had come upon a 
fine shooting lodge, with another and larger lake below it ; and every 
necessary help was soon procured. From the shore she watched the 
man in one boat towing the other, even as Nigel had watched her 
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earlier in the day. She was in such gay spirits that the other man, 
who stayed with her, didn’t know what to make of her. If her tale 
was to be believed, she ought to be an exhausted woman instead 
of what she was. She laughed and wrote in her little book; but her 
eyes were never for long off that short procession across the water. 
That Nigel was no cinder she knew, of course, full well. The 
waving of his pocket-handkerchief from the edge of the island ash- 
heap had been her best sensation of the last hour. 

‘Good morning,” said Nigel to the boatman when they were 
alongside. “I’m in luck.” 

; The man assented, with raised eyebrows at the charred island. 

**T was to give you this from the lady, sir,’’ he then said, ‘for 
she is sure you will be gey hungry.” It was a neat little packet of 
sandwiches, garnered at the lodge. But there was more than that. 
A sprig of white heather was thrust between the string and the paper 
of the packet. 

“Ah!” said Nigel, with a sigh of happiness, as he put the 
heather in his buttonhole. ‘I amin luck. I’m the luckiest beggar 
on this earth. As for eating, I don’t want anything yet.” 

They made careful haste to the shore, and Miss Rodd’s own 
hand helped Nigel from the boat. 

“What do you think of me?” she asked him, looking almost 
handsome in her honest womanly pride. ‘‘ But there, I’m not 
fishing for compliments. You may (and she whispered this) 
tell Dorothy if you think I’m worthy to be her aunt and—yours, 
Mr. Capell.” 

Nigel kissed Miss Rodd’s hand by the side of the loch in token 
of his esteem and gratitude. 

“I'm truly glad,’ he said, “that you were my passenger 
yesterday.” 


WAITING FOR DRIVEN BIRDS 


CHICKEN-SHOOTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 
(lilustvated with Photographs by the Author) 


THE prairie chicken, or sharp-tailed grouse, is one of the best 
all-round game birds found in the province. It makes its home 
principally in open rolling country, more or less settled up and cul- 
tivated, where feed is plentiful, and does not frequent the wooded 
mountains, where varieties such as the ruffed, franklin, and blue 
grouse are to be met with. 

The areas in British Columbia most suited to chicken are there- 
fore limited in extent, and the birds at no place are ever too plentiful, 
even where their favourite food is abundant. Both in shape and 
colour chicken are very handsome and attractive, and if they are not 
equal in size to the blue they make ample amends in other ways, 
and are perhaps the best of all table birds in the country, more 
especially so when feeding in the wheat fields; and as a bird for the 
gunner they stand second only to the blue or dusky grouse. In the 
early fall they are found in coveys of ten or a dozen birds; later on, 
and when winter has well set in, they form into packs, sometimes as 
many as a hundred or more being seen together. At the opening of 
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the shooting season (viz., September 1) chickens are tame and are 
very easy to shoot, as they lie close and more often than not rise 
singly, or in twos and threes, and never fly very far. If one shoots 
at this period, over well-broken dogs, the sport to my mind is almost 
‘too easy to be very attractive. Coveys frequent year after year the 
same feeding grounds, and it is an easy matter for the sportsman 
who knows the country well to come upon them almost any day, 
and at the same time, early morning, and again late in the afternoon. 
As the season advances, however, and the birds get shot over several 
times they become much wilder, consequently the pleasure of shoot- 
ing them is greatly increased, although lighter bags are made. 


TYPICAL CHICKEN COUNTRY 


The favourite food of the prairie chicken is wheat from the 
stubble fields, various sorts of berries, and grasshoppers. When 
wheat and hoppers become scarce the birds, morning and evening, 
can always be found in berry patches either in open meadow 
land, or oftener still in gulches. As winter approaches the berries 
become scarcer, and the birds betake themselves to birch and 
such-like trees, where the buds and tender shoots form their main 
diet. When feeding on trees they are usually very tame, and fall 
an easy prey to pot hunters who, nothing loath, shoot the poor birds 
down as they sit. My favourite months for chicken-shooting are 
October and November. The days are then cooler, and the birds 
have had a chance to learn to take pretty good care of themselves. 
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Perhaps the best way to give your readers some idea of the 
sport will be to describe a day spent in their pursuit. 

The fall weather is always lovely in the Okanagan, and on a 
clear, cool October morning I start off from my lake-shore cot- 
tage, accompanied by two of my well-broken retrievers, who are 
quite as much at home at this work as they are when retriev- 
ing the wily mallard who meets his fate at the evening flight. 
The walking is never hard, so I do not need to hurry. I am on 
likely shooting ground almost at once. My dogs are working 
steadily some twenty or thirty yards ahead of me, bustling abou 


SUNRISE 


the bushes and clumps of tall grass, where the birds are usually found 
at early morn. It is not long till they show to my practised eye 
unmistakable signs of scenting birds. From the middle of a patch of 
snow-berry comes the first sport of the day. Three strong birds 
break cover and fly-off in different directions. I am ready for them, 
however, and bring down my right and left. More are at hand, as I 
hear their loud ‘cack-cack” all around me. Quickly reloading, 
I am just in time to get a shot at a single bird, which Diamond 
flushes almost at my ffeet, The others which have been calling 
have all gone off, 
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These patches of thick brush form ideal ground for a single 
gun, as the birds seldom go off in whole coveys, but almost always 
singly or in twos and threes, and not too far out. I then 


A MIXED BAG 


proceed for some little time without seeing any more, begin 
to get a little careless, and pay the usual penalty, for a few yards 


ahead’ of me a single bird goes off, which I miss badly with both 
barrels. 
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No other birds are met with, so I make my way up a favourite 
gulch which leads to a long range of flat country, stretching for miles 
some thousand feet above the great Okanagan Lake. This gulch, 
like many others, is a never-failing resort of chicken, so I climb up 
the steep side, my dogs working the bushes below me. I have not 
long to wait, for, ere I have gone a hundred yards, a fine big covey 
is flushed. Most of them go off out of range, however, evidently 
having been shot at before. A few stragglers, as usual, wait till the 
dogs are almost on them before they deem it expedient to try to 
escape, and out of these I manage to bag three more. 

Still climbing up the same gulch, I again hear some birds calling 
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A GOOD RETRIEVER 


ahead of me, but these, like their relations, also rise out ot range, and 
I only manage to secure a single straggler. 

As I near the summit the cover grows scanty, and the birds 
therefore are not so plentiful. The sun has topped the high moun- 
tains opposite me, and the whole landscape is now bathed in its 
warm and welcome rays. The view I get is a magnificent one. A 
hundred miles away, the Selkirks loom up, their snow-capped sum- 
mits ruddy with the first rays of the rising sun. Lower down, and 
closer to me, are never-ending ridges, clad almost to their summits 
with pine and fir, homes of the big game, whose haunts I hope ere 
long to visit. 
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On the bosom of the great lake, which lies at my feet, tiny 
skiffs are already astir, their white sails spreading to catch the cool 
morning breeze, while here and there may be seen the darkly painted 
boats of the Indian fishermen, trolling for their morning feast. 

Truly a lovely picture on this glorious October morning, and 
one which I would fain rest awhile and gaze upon; but already my 
faithful companions are getting restless, and remind me that I have 
come out to shoot, and not to spend the hours in idle dalliance. 
So, shouldering my gun and my bag, I proceed on my way to the 
summit. Here the country changes considerably ; instead of steep 


A GOOD BAG FOR TWO GUNS 


mountain-side, I now travel through rolling meadow land, which is 
dotted over with clumps of cotton wood and waving birch. Not 
such good ground for chicken, but roughly fenced-in patches of 
wheat fields, belonging to an Indian tribe, always contain a few 
coveys which are little shot over. Through this land also there is 
another great attraction : small lakes fringed with bushes and dwarf 
trees, ideal spots for mallard and teal, and almost the first one I 
come to a flock of some half-dozen mallard get up; a long shot, but 
I manage to wing a fine old drake, which is quickly retrieved from 
the shallow water. 
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From out of the cotton-wood clumps, and along the fenced-in 
wheat fields, I have some pretty shooting; the birds are a bit wild, 
but none the worse for this. I follow along a chain of tiny sloughs, 
nearly all have duck on them, and my dogs thoroughly enjoy their 
water retrieving, as the mid-day sun is still hot. 

I now find my bag getting uncomfortably heavy, so Iam glad 
to rest awhile under the shade of a huge Douglas fir. 

As I have many miles still to travel ere my day’s walk is over, 
I do not long stay idle, but wend my way along the mountain ridge, 
avoiding, unwillingly perhaps, many tempting pieces of chicken 


THE SPORTSMEN'S RETURN 


cover. The short afternoon is now drawing to a close; I have brought 
down some long shots, so that I, and I am sure my dogs also, are 
perfectly content with our day’s sport and my bag of eighteen birds, 
made up of six brace of chicken, one blue, one ruffed grouse, and two 
couple of mallard and teal. 
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RUGBY OR ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS ? 
BY ALAN R. HAIG-BROWN 


Ir has seemed within recent years that the old discussion as to 
whether Rugby or Association football were the better game had 
died a natural death. But last season, thanks to a circular from the 
Rugby Union and a spirited literary discussion between two 
exponents of the rival codes, we were brought face to face again 
with the apparently perplexing problem. And the matter is not 
without its importance when we consider that one of the largest 
schools in England has yet to decide as to which game she will 
adopt, and also that the smaller public schools—unsteadied by the 
ballast of tradition—are as fickle as a barometer in their allegiance 
to one style or the other. 

It must by this time be sufficiently obvious to everybody 
that the schools are practically the sole feeding grounds for the 
amateur portion of Rugby or Association football players, and so it 
becomes not merely a pleasure but a duty for the partisans of both 
sides to lay before them the claims and superiority—real or 
imagined—of their favourite as clearly and effectively as possible. 
It seems to me that in a debate as to the merits of the handling and 
dribbling codes we must pay special attention to three points, first 
the game itself, secondly the physical effect it has on its players, 
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and thirdly its suitability for men when they have left school and 
the opportunities they will have for the enjoyment of the same. 

The great objection that most opponents of Rugby have to urge 
against the pastime is the scrum; if all the players could be halves 
or three-quarters it would be nearly as ideal a game for boys or 
others as Association, but it does not seem at all right for a large 
portion of the fifteen to spend fifty per cent. of their playing time in 
a stooping position with their heads thrust into a sweltering mass of 
their companions. I am rather a believer in fresh air, especially 
for the young ; but apart from this I should strongly object, whether 
as a player or spectator, to the necessity of half the proceedings 
being carried on, so to speak, in camera! Again, the individuality 
of a Rugby forward is almost obliterated in the common machine of 
the scrimmage; this is very different from Association, where the 
ideal is to blend the whole eleven into combination, but without 
sacrificing either in fact or in appearance one iota of individual 
brilliance. 

Speed is one of the grandest of Nature's gifts, but it can 
to a great extent be influenced for good or bad by training; the 
tendency of Rugby, except again in the case of the three-quarters, is 
not to put a premium upon it. Indeed, the average Rugby forward 
is slow, and this fact does not detract much from his efficiency ; but 
one of the qualities of an ideal Association team would be that every 
man in it, with the possible exception of the goalkeeper, should be 
able to do the hundred in under eleven seconds. Clumsiness in a 
man is a great nuisance to other people, if not to himself; it is a 
fatal fault where most games of skill are concerned, yet it is a very 
common attribute of the Rugby forward. Association, on the other 
hand, teaches all her players if they would make their mark to be 
neat and sometimes graceful. I know that in these days of the 
strenuous, simple life, in which we shudder at the “brutality” of 
the Association game, it is very wrong of me to talk of grace, but 
somehow I have a weakness for seeing a man move gracefully, and 
so have a good many other people, to judge from the number of 
Mr. Charles Fry’s admirers. 

Bearing therefore carefully in mind that the chief raison d’étre 
of a game is to train the body, and that speed, activity, and grace 
are things to be aimed at in this connection, we are bound to 
admit that Association, as far as the players are concerned, affords 
the better curriculum to the greater number, and is therefore 
the better game qué game. I would declare again in favour of 
Association on the second point of this discussion, for I believe 
that physically this pastime produces a more useful type of man 
than does Rugby. By “useful,” I mean adapted to withstand all 
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the ordinary exertions of an active life in youth, in middle or in old 
age, including, of course, a man’s first duty, 7.e. military service in 
case of need, and at as late an age as possible. The product of 
Rugby football always seems a little top-heavy with magnificent 
neck, shoulders, etc., but so magnificent that they are out of pro- 
portion with the rest of his body. In course of time, when the 
actual field of play is beyond his powers, this magnificence has a 
tendency to turn into fat, and fat is a form of degeneration in- 
tolerable to any Englishman. As regards pluck and endurance, I 
do not think there is a particle of difference in the requirements of 
the two games. At either pastime a good many hard knocks are 
exchanged, and while Rugby is responsible for more minor 
accidents, those which do occur at Association are generally more 
serious, so that both of them are equally free from any suggestion 
of being kid- gloved amusements. Possibly Rugby has more of her 
players actually occupied at the identically same moment, but this 
advantage is counterbalanced by the fact that a game of Association 
lasts half as long again as does a match under the sister code. 

One of the most valuable points in connection with Public 
School Athletics is that they instil into the boys a love of exercise 
for exercise’s sake, which they will remember all their lives; it is 
important, then, to choose for the school winter game one which 
they can use as late in life as possible. Men who for various 
reasons are debarred from taking part in sport are solely depen- 
dent on games for their amusement for more than six months in 
the year; the choice at this period is not a large one, and passing 
over golf as being little more exacting than a sharp walk, we have 
only football left. It is obvious that the Association player here has 
the pull over the Rugby man; the former game may be played 
comfortably up to thirty years of age, a very little less so up to 
thirty-five, and in some exceptional cases as late as forty. We can 
place the limit of Rugby football at twenty-eight or thirty, and 
probably twenty-five sees the retirement of the majority of players. 
In the ‘teens and the early twenties one may be thrown about with 
impunity, but afterwards the bones grow less elastic, and from this 
time onwards the risk of the Rugby footballer is infinitely greater, 
and therefore less justifiable than that of the Associationist at a 
similar or even much later age. 

And now that at length we have reached the point as to 
which game will afford a boy leaving school the greater opportunity 
of continued adherence to itself we plunge straightway into the 
direct consideration of the comparative popularity of the two styles 
of football. I trust I shall not be accused of begging the question 
if I contend that herein Association wins all along the line, for I 
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intend before closing to justify that statement. The national game 
of England is at this present time Association football ; it has even 
ousted cricket,’ but this is a point which does not demand our 
present attention; the people of this country have declared it so 
with no uncertain voice. And it is the masses, quite irrespective of 
the classes, who alone can bestow the epithet ‘“ national” upon a 
sport or pastime. It is true that racing is supported almost entirely 
by the wealthy; but had not the people patronised it with their 
presence, it would no more be the sport of the nation than polo, 
shooting, or hunting. To a large extent all this is from the 
spectacular point of view, a side of the game which Rugby Unionists 
profess to despise. I personally, and I think many other Asso- 
ciationists also, am not so proud, and to my mind there is just as 
much difference between playing a game before a roaring crowd and 
before a handful of dull spectators as there must be between acting 
to a full and to an empty house. Turning, however, to the question 
of players, pure and simple, Association is in a similarly impregnable 
position. I believe I am correct in stating that the number of 
amateur clubs affiliated to the Football Association is no fewer than 
7,500, while the Rugby Union has only 500. By a simple division 
sum we shall find that England has fifteen clubs of amateur 
dribblers for every one of amateur handlers. I require nothing 
further to support my claim that from a player’s point of view the 
national game is Association, or that the boy on leaving school will 
have a fifteen times better chance of falling in with an Association 
club than he will with a Rugby organisation. To this superiority I 
am only going to add the well-known fact that under the former 
code amateurs and professionals are united, while in the latter they 
are at daggers drawn, and I think I have nearly exhausted the 
subject. 

There remains to me only a brief recapitulation of what I 
have endeavoured to maintain. Briefly it is this: Association is 
the better game as games are understood, it produces physically 
a more useful type of man, it can be indulged in later in life 
than can Rugby, it is infinitely the more popular both among 
players and spectators, it is in fact the national game. To my 
mind, this last truth is quite sufficient in itself to settle once for all 
the question as to which game is the more desirable for the 
public schools; backed by my other contentions—albeit they are of 
an ex parte nature—I trust that I may convince all waverers that 
the inducements of Association football are quite irresistible. 


1 Of course, multitudes of cricketers and lovers of cricket will not for a moment 
agree with this.—Ep. 


PODGORICA 


LADY’S TRAMP ACROSS MONTENEGRO 


BY MRS. FRANK SAVILE 


‘For me it is nothing—I am a Montenegrin,” said Philippo, 
grandiloquently; ‘‘ but I think that the Signora should have a 
horse.” 

It was at Scutari in Albania, and we were discussing our 
proposed expedition to the Moraca Monastery across the moun- 
tains. We had announced that we would take only a pack-horse 
to carry our kit-bag and food. The evening was hot, and after 
wandering through the bazaar and up and down the main street for 
an hour I had announced that I was dropping with fatigue. Yet 
we were discussing glibly a walk of over a hundred miles in stages 
which would average five-and-twenty miles a day! It was, perhaps, 
not wonderful that Philippo’s mind was beset with doubts. 

‘* Philippo,” said my husband, firmly, ‘‘ in Montenegro one cer- 
tainly does not ride for pleasure. The Signora has walked fifty 
kilometres in the day with me before now.” 

*‘Has she, in God’s name!” said Philippo—the Montenegrin 
invokes the Deity at every sentence from a sincere sense of piety. 


“Then I will see about a pack-horse directly we reach Podgorica. 
Bravo!” 
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As our servant left the room we looked significantly at his shoes. 
They were polished patent leather—not in its first youth—with 
elastic sides. 

“It is to be hoped he will change them before the day after 
to-morrow,” I aspired. 

F. smiled grimly. 

“IT know which shoes—and feet—will give out first,” he 
remarked. 

Yet forty-eight hours later as we stood outside Jovan Bulgaro’s 
hostelry in Podgorica, superintending the preparations for our start, 
Philippo’s footgear was unchanged. The previous day we had 
voyaged down the lake of Scutari in the little Danitza launch which 


ON LAKE SCUTARI 


plies between the broken bridge across the Bojana and Rijeka in 
Montenegro. We had landed at Plavnica, and thence ridden in a 
rickety omnibus to within a mile of Daibaba, the home of Simeon 
Popovic, a famous hermit of the rock. Thence we had strolled 
across the flank of the hill to be welcomed enthusiastically by the 
landlord of the little Hotel Europa—a friend of former years. And 
we had got a front room. Ye who visit Podgorica, listen to words of 
warning! The back rooms are always occupied by permanent in- 
habitants whose passions are vampire-like. 

Philippo’s unsporting footwear had had a baneful influence. 
Spiro, the youth who had charge of Durat, our little pack-horse, 
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had eyed the shining toecaps and had fallen under the spell of their 
glossiness. He departed suddenly and came back, not wearing 
the sensible ‘“‘opanki” of leather and string in which he had first 
appeared, but strutting haughtily, as gaily shod as Philippo’s self. 
We groaned at the change, though we were fully aware that it was 
in honour of persons of ‘‘such great distinction’? as our humble 
selves. To attempt the craggy track to Kolashin in shoes congruous 
on Parisian Boulevards seemed to us the height of absurdity. But 
we could do no more than shrug our shoulders, shake our heads, 
and—march. 

For the first three miles the road is a road. Montenegro can 
boast only three completed. One runs from Cattaro through 
Cettinje and Rijeka to Niksics. The one we had used the previous 
day links Podgorica with Plavnica, the port upon the lake. A third, 
only lately finished, joins Rijeka with Antivari and the sea. 

The Montenegrins are poor but ambitious. Multitudinous 
roads to connect together all the outlying districts are in con- 
templation, but the projects of the Government are vastly deeper 
than its purse. So the road, after displaying a blameless surface 
for a few miles, began to show signs of decrepitude. The surface 
grew broken, recovered again, and then allowed portions of the 
foundation boulders to appear, bare and uncovered. A little further 
on the whole highway dived under a recent landslide which had 
been suffered to remain where it fell. Further on it leaped to life 
again, endured for a hundred yards or so among the clefts, went 
out, flickered, stretched its length for a few unfaltering furlongs, 
and finally, about ten miles from Podgorica, was extinguished by 
the overhanging crags. It behaved exactly like a guttering lamp. 
Thenceforward the bridle track was the only break in the vista of 
green turf and dust-grey rock. 

After the first three miles we had not been allowed to use the 
road. Spiro shook his head. The bridle track had been good 
enough for him and his fathers before him, and the jerkiness of the 
new route was unsettling to a conservative mind. So we strode 
along the footpath which overhung the river, looking down into the 
boil and rush of the eddies below, and congratulating ourselves 
that we had refused to ride. The care of one’s own foothold is an 
amply sufficing occupation in such circumstances. To guide a horse 
would brim one’s mind to the exclusion of all other interests. And 
we wanted to see the view. 

It was worth seeing. We had entered the ravine by now, and 
the cliffs overhung between us and the glare. Cool draughts whirled 
up from the torrent below. Ancient avalanches had engineered 
green slopes on each side of the gorge, In distant peeps gleamed 
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the snow. The Montenegrin sky roofed in the valley with an 
indescribably lucent blue. 

In such surroundings one’s physical powers are at their highest. 
We stepped out—we strutted along bravely. Yard by yard patient 
Durat and the kit-bag receded into the distance, goaded at times by 
Philippo’s scorn . . . Spiro defended his charge unabashed. 

‘* The Gospodin may distance us upon the flat,” he cried; ‘ but 
wait till we reach the hills—the hills!” 

We smiled patronisingly. Had we not beaten the complacent 
Mr. Baedeker’s averages across many a Swiss and Tyrolean pass? 
We sauntered down to the river's brim and drank lingeringly while 
we waited for our little pack-horse to overtake us. 


ON THE ROAD TO KOLASHIN 


Ah that drink! If we had only known! It was practically our 
last for six long and arid hours. We halted, munched our bread 
and eggs, and then rose to confront the steeps which soared out of 
the sparse woodland to the bare and rocky tops. 

What a path it was! Boulders as big as one’s head were 
strewn upon it. Rocks the size of one’s body erupted into it. And 
water, save the silver gleam in the gorge 2,000 ft. below, there was 
none. The hours went wearily by. Little Durat, with a con- 
temptuous flick of his mane, overtook us, shouldered us on one side, 
outstripped us. We let him pass without a murmur. A couple of 
peasants, seeing from afar my husband’s European clothes, came 
clambering down tumultuously to greet him as a doctor. Our lips 
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were too parched to enter into detailed explanation. F. merely 
shook his head to deny any medical knowledge, and stumbled on. 
They explained that the patient was no more than eight or ten 
miles away—a mere nothing. We could only endeavour to express 
finality by another vehement gesture while we stared hopefully into 
the distance. Was that not a hut? Huts surely meant water. 
We quickened our pace. 

The inhabitants swarmed out, greeted us, swept us into a low- 
roofed room, and stared at us to their hearts’ content. Tersely 
Philippo demanded liquid. 

They nodded and smiled, and a woman bustled away. She came 
back with a wooden bowl. Something was in it—somethifg the 
colour of chocolate. I put my lips to it and—shuddered. F. forthe 
sake of mere politeness managed to sup a mouthful, but it was no 
good. If the water had been merely dim—cloud-becast as the Germans 
say—we might have attempted it; but when we could not even see 
through it--—! We shook our heads. 

They were plainly astonished. Philippo explained. 

“It is melted snow, kept from last winter,” said he. ‘ Here 
there is nothing else.” He took a great gulp to show his appre- 
ciation. 

We assured him that we were not really thirsty at all. What we 
had thought was thirst must have been in fact something else. We 
must be going, too—there was a long stroll before us—we had 
already bothered them too long. 

“Photograph them,” said Philippo, diplomatically, and F.’s 
Kodak came out to cover up an awkward situation. We left eventu- 
ally amid cheers. Two hours later our scruples had entirely 
vanished. We wished we had drunk gallons of that cocoa-tinted 
abomination—we were frantic with thirst. 

Fate must have been listening, for another cottage broke into 
the grey distances among the boulders. Philippo entered it, shout- 
ing our needs. 

This time the contents of the proffered bowl were absolutely 
black. I drew my breath and—supped. It was liquid earth—and 
other things. I passed it on to F. With a fine disregard of all 
sanitary precautions he drank voluminously. But I? For the 
second time I found that my thirst had completely disappeared, and 
so with disingenuous thanks we went out to toil again upon that 
endless path among the boulders. 

The snow heights which loom so far from the plain of the Zeta 
had now become our near neighbours. For a mile or two we crossed 
a table-land and then began to descend. The forest grew about us, 
the green of grass plots showed not so very far away. And then, 
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spouting out of a little conduit of wood, a spring shone upon the 
hillside, cold, crystal, clear. How we drank and drank and drank! 
How we surfeited ourselves with drinking! As we paced on beside 
the growing brook the arid leagues behind us were forgotten. Every 
minute the grass grew lush and long. Other streams broke out—we 
were in a land of plenty, fertile, green. We reminded ourselves that 
we had been promised a bed to sleep in. We put a question to 
Philippo as we noted the westering of the sun. 

‘*Two hours,” said he, after conferring with the guide. 

Two hours in Montenegrin means anything at all. We were 
near a cottage and we promptly sat down. 


OUR HOSTS AT LIJEVA RIJEKA 


* Food!” said F., laconically, and the perpetual brown bread 
made its appearance, to which the cottagers cheerily added a couple 
of eggs, coming to watch us eat them. ; 

‘“How the Gospodin drink!” said they, and for company’s 
sweet sake began to wash their feet in the runnel from which we 
were drinking ! 

Two hours later, in the dusk, we staggered up to the door of 
the little han of Lijeva Rijeka. Being Saint George’s Day the 
inhabitants from the surrounding district had gathered in to greet 
the Commandant and to drink coffee. I don’t knowif the festivities 
had grown a little tame, but the enthusiasm caused by our arrival 
was stupendous. The Governor, the Commandant, the schoolmaster, 
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the priest, with all the local big-wigs, vied in showing us attentions. 
What heads they credited us with possessing! If we had drunk all 
the tiny glasses of raki pressed upon us, how inordinately intoxicated 
we should have been! But what an evening to remember it was! 
The low-roofed room, furnished with pine trestles alone, was 
crowded to suffocation with those splendid men. The glow from 
the hearth upon their tanned faces, the quaint songs they sang to 
the accompaniment of that barbaric instrument the one-stringed 
viol or guslar, the red light falling upon gold embroideries and steel 
revolver-barrels—all these things made up a whole which will hang 
in our memories always. And then, after simple ablutions at the 
torrent brim, we slept—gloriously. Twenty-seven miles we had 
walked—we, who for weeks had scarcely paced as many furlongs. 
How puffed up we felt—how haughtily we held ourselves! In the 
morning pride had a fall. 

‘“* How far to Podgorica do we call it ?””’ said the Commandant. 
** About eight hours.” 

We thanked him prettily. We forbore to mention that we had 
taken ten hours and a half, but we asked for an estimate of the 
distance on to Kolashin. His reply showed that we were already 
betrayed. 

“For ws—about seven hours,” said Captain Popovic, smiling. 
“ For you—about nine.” 

We laughed, photographed him and his, and made our fare- 
wells. And we creaked as we breasted the slope into the forest. 
How stiff we were—how hideously, indescribably stiff ! 

The parching terrors of the previous day had disappeared. 
Everywhere springs spouted from the red earth—every furlong 
streams tinkled across the path—-every few yards Durat nearly 
bogged in a mud hole. The difference between these alluvial glens 
and the dry crags of the previous day was extraordinary. We 
seemed to have entered a new world. 

The climate, too, seemed to have changed with the soil. Fre- 
quent showers fell from a sky which twenty-four hours back had 
been of brass. And then, suddenly, about mid-day, our old friend 
the road leaped into life again. 

We looked at it with incredulous eyes. There it was, trim, 
levelled, winding away down the gorge without any of the aberra- 
tions of its commencement to discountenance us. We crossed the 
stream, stood upon the road, and—sat down. 

It was a fraud! Beautifully levelled as it seemed at a distance, 
the surface was of cobbles unbound with earth. In reality it was 
more trying to the feet than the rocky bridle-way it superseded. 
And Kolashin was nine kilometres away. 
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Again F. solved the situation monosyllabically. ‘‘ Food,” he 
remarked to Philippo, and this time we broke out into debauch. We 
opened one of our ounce bottles of Bovril and used it to make a 
thick soup with the inevitable eggs. What a tonic it was! We 
strutted along that deceitful road for the few remaining miles as if the 
morning hours were before rather than behind us, and when on enter- 
ing the little inn at Kolashin we understood that meat—actually a 
quarter of freshly killed lamb—would be at our service in an hour 
we got vociferous in our joy. They had a basin, too, at the inn. 
We could wash in comfort. Civilisation of a kind was about us 
again. 


q 


OUR PARTY FROM KOLASHIN 


Tidied and clean we received with equanimity Philippo’s intima- 
tion that the Governor of the district was waiting to interview us. 
We went down into the public guest-room to be confronted by a 
blaze of colour. 

Brigadier Martinovic, with a glorious staff, had arrived to give 
us greeting to Kolashin. No lady, not of Montenegrin birth, he 
informed us, had ever crossed Montenegro into his town on foot. 
The courtly old gentleman congratulated me with empressement, 
but when he heard that we proposed continuing our peregrinations 
right over the mountains by way of the Moraca to Niksics his 


face fell. 
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“‘ Signora,” he said, commiseratingly, ‘‘ let me assure you that 
you are proposing what you cannot understand. You have come 
along bad paths. To-morrow you will encounter worse ones. But 
these are nothing to what you will have to use the day after if you 
persist in your intention. There will be much snow—there will be 
no accommodation. I cannot approve—I cannot indeed!” 

He turned to his aides-de-camp. They murmured assentingly, 
looking at me with incredulous eyes. Were not the English a rich 
luxurious people? How could an Englishwoman desire to do such 
things? To walk for the sake of walking—for sport? That was 
plainly absurd. 

We smiled deprecatingly. We had been at some pains to 
collect information about this walk—we were a trifle proud of our 
exploits in having got to Kolashin at all. Mountaineering was not an 
unknown experience to us, and we were not paying our first visit to 
Montenegro. We thought we knew what we were about. So, though 
we listened deferentially, we hinted that we were not convinced. 

The grim old soldier shook his head and strayed from Italian to 
French and back again in his endeavour to persuade us. We 
thanked him prettily—we were as well-mannered as we knew how— 
but we were not to be turned. We promised to think matters over, 
exchanged assurances of our infinite esteem, and retired to another 
room and the quarter of lamb. 

The next morning, rambles about the village, more photograph- 
ing, and a little shopping, filled an hour. Then came Philippo with 
an enormous smile to say that a priest from the Moraca Monastery 
was in the town and would be honoured by serving us as guide to his 
home. We naturally accepted with effusion. 

He appeared, bowing and scraping, and wearing, in spite of his 
peaceful profession, the usual enormous revolver. Philippo inter- 
preted our sense of obligation, to which our new friend’s smiles were 
abundant answer, and we set out. 

No more boulders this time. The path was well worn and in 
parts level. We strode for several miles along the river’s edge, 
plunging at last into the delightful glades of a forest. So thick was 
the foliage that a heavy thunder shower which rolled up hardly dis- 
countenanced us at all. We sat upon the boll of a great beech and 
the talk became general. A couple of mountaineers had joined us; 
cigarettes and stately affabilities were exchanged. One of the new- 
comers began to tell a story which Philippo received with laughter 
and the priest with grave shakings of the head. 

An innocent German journalist had once penetrated to Kolashin, 
it appeared, and our host of the previous night had emulated the 
prices of Piccadilly in making out his bill. The Teuton had gone 
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back to Podgorica fuming, and the countryside had been moved to 
much innocent laughter. The subjects of the Kaiser are not beloved 
in the realms of Prince Nicholas. But his reverence was much 
vexed. ‘‘ It was most dishonest!” he said, quietly, and, as the rain 
_had ceased, led on. A quarter of an hour later an opening in the 
trees let us out beside a tiny chapel upon the bare hillside. 

The view was magnificent. Far below lay the gorge of the 
Moraca, and it came with quite a shock to us to realise how high we 
had risen during the two previous days. The track led down and 
down interminably, and though the grade was almost precipitously 
steep at times, an hour went by before we seemed to have made 
perceptible progress. We stopped to lunch, then slid on for another 


THE MORACA MONASTERY 


hour, and so reached the level of the river. Along this we walked 
till the forest opened to show a glimpse of the monastery a couple 
of miles away. 

Half an hour later we walked into the courtyard. It had 
the deserted stillness of a cemetery. Not a soul seemed about. 
We passed through it and out to the other side where the track 
ended at the door of a tiny han. And coming along the path 
towards us was the Archimandrite. 

His greeting was a mixture of pleasure at receiving us and 
criticisms of Philippo’s want of tact in not sending him word of 
our coming. He would have liked to make preparation to welcome 
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us suitably. We must excuse him a moment while he returned to’ 
put matters in train. He must be allowed to show us some little 
hospitality. 

And so for half an hour we rested in front of the little hostelry, 
lounging upon the grass and watching the cloud shadows chasing each 
other across the hills. It was infinitely peaceful and infinitely 
beautiful, and a delicious change from the hard work of the last three 
days. As the shadow of the hill behind us covered the gorge we 
rose and returned to the monastery. 

It is famous throughout the land for two reasons: The first, 
the covering of frescoes which ornaments the whole of the interior 
of the chapel. They might have been designs of Cimabue and date 
from centuries back. The monastery’s other claim to notoriety is 
more modern. Before its walls in ’76 a great Turkish army sat 
down. A small force of Montenegrins effected a surprise attack 
from the rear, flung the huge force into confusion, and routed 
it with enormous slaughter. And one of the battalion officers 
concerned was Michael Dozics, the Archimandrite who was enter- 
taining us! 

Through Philippo we questioned him about the battle. He 
shrugged his shoulders gently and smiled. ‘‘ We defeated them,” 
he said, laconically. ‘* They fled over the hills.” 

all?’ we questioned, breathlessly. 

“Not all,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ Fifteen hundred lay dead before these 
gates.” 

** And on those slopes? ” asked Philippo, pointing across the 
ravine. 

‘‘Some thousands died there,” admitted the benignant-looking 
old man, shamefacedly, and smiled sweetly as he handed me a glass 
of raki. He turned to the lighting of a fire to make us coffee. 

We looked at Philippo. He understood. 

“No,” he whispered in Italian, ‘I must not help him. The 
rule of the order prescribes that they must do such things them- 
selves.” 

And so the dear old gentleman made us most excellent coffee, 
and talked of many things. We did not switch the conversation 
back to slaughter, much as we should have liked to hear of feats 
with which all the Balkans have rung, but instinctively we felt that 
the man of God desired to leave in the limbo of things forgotten 
the deeds of the man of war. In the dusk we walked back to 
our inn. Not soon shall we forget our entertainment by the 
Archimandrite of the Moraca. 

For supper a truculent-looking rooster had been caught and 
killed, but not—alas!—cleaned. He had been spread-eagled, and 
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boiled, and was presented to us in his entirety! Frankly he was 
horrible. After a few reluctant mouthfuls we relinquished him and 
fell back on bread and eggs. Soon after we were stretched upon 
the heaped bedding in the room in which we had dined, fully 
aware that we were by no means alone. How they preyed upon us, 
the original inhabitants! How they massed their battalions about 
our bodies—how they gorged ! 

We welcomed the dawn. To sleep in peace we should have 
had to win not one but a hundred fights, and the reserves of the 
enemy were countless. We turned out, found a little forest stream 
fifty yards away, washed, and returned to coffee and bread. Then 


A TYPICAL MONTENEGRIN 


straight up the hillside behind us we breasted at an angle of forty- 
five, poor little Durat stumbling and panting painfully. 

We went up and up and up. The forest dwindled. The beech 
gave place to shrubs, and in two hours’ time we gained a ridge to see 
below us a valley as deep as that from which we had mounted. 
The path was as good as could be wished, and we hinted to Philippo 
that our friend the brigadier had been unduly anxious for our wel- 
fare. He agreed dutifully but with an obvious reserve. We had 
not come to the worst. 

We swung down to the very bottom of that valley and up the 
other side. Three hours had gone by, and early coffee had become a 
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very dim memory.. We sat beside a stream and ate bread and drank 
water modestly, while F. amused himself by sketching impossible 
dinners at a Ritz which he unconvincingly pictured as just round 
the corner. As a bid for popularity his conversation was not a 
success, and we moved on. Two hours later we moved out on toa 
table-land bounded by snowclad rocky heights. Here water failed. 
We paced along moodily and thirstily till a collection of huts rose 
into view, circling round a mound on which was built a house of 
some small pretensions. 

“This,” announced the guide whom we had hired the night 
before, ‘‘ this is the home of a Baron.” 

Philippo exploded. ‘‘A baron!” he repeated. ‘‘ Why nota 
duke—a prince?’ He seemed to think the joke the most poignant 
he had heard during the course of his travels. ‘‘ What things these 
peasants will say!’ he added, loftily, and debouched from the path 
with F. to see if his lordship would supply us with a little baronial 
milk. But the great man was from home, and the wizened old 
caretaker in charge extremely laconic. ‘‘ Nema—Nema—I have 
none!’’ she repeated as we went on thirstily down the worst descent 
which it has been my bad fortune to encounter in all Montenegro. 
The rock was a slippery shale, sloping out obliquely from the cliff, 
and Durat’s descent of it will always remain in my mind as one of 
the wonders of the age. He skated, his four little feet spread 
abroad ; he stumbled, he rolled, at times he appeared to be standing 
on his head. But he arrived, and our kit bag with him, unscathed 
at the bottom of the ravine, a spot which Philippo declared we 
might be assured no Englishwoman had ever visited before. 
“Not even Missdum!” he added, thoughtfully, alluding to that very 
adventurous lady Miss Durham, whose delightful descriptions of the 
Balkan lands are too well known to need any advertisement of mine. 

The collection of huts which was ranged upon the river’s brim 
was dignified with the name Dzubrok. We sat down, and Philippo 
produced another fowl of indescribable tastiness. So accentuated, 
indeed, was its aroma that we passed it on to Spiro and the guide, 
who picked it to the bone. We contented ourselves with bread, 
eggs, and this time a little chocolate. After that the real and final 
ascent began. 

For two hours we toiled up and upand up. Top succeeded top. 
We met the snow first in patches, then in irregular sheets, and 
finally, as we passed over an edge which cut off views of the ravine 
below, on to a wide and unbroken slope, sentinelled by peaks on 
either hand. 

We had been so taken up with the toils of climbing or in ad- 
miration of Durat’s acrobatics that we had scarcely noted the change 
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which had come over the weather. Suddenly a violet streak cut 
across the sky and the roar of the thunder echoed from cliff to cliff. 
We looked round. The heavens were of an inky blackness—we 
were in for a real mountain storm. 

Some way ahead was what looked like a haycock. Philippo 
pointed to it. Sliding over the surface slush we managed to reach 
it as the first fury of the downpour burst upon us. We found that 
it was a pyramid of poles, hastily roofed with bundles of grass. 
Here the hay-getters find their summer shelter, and here we sat and 
munched bread and snow while the lightning blazed about us. 
Outside little Durat chewed the roof with fine unconcern. 


A WAYSIDE HAN 


As the storm rumbled off westwards we came out and for 
another three hours ploughed through the drifts. The snow had 
become of a sort of treacly consistency after the rain and hail, and 
we sank in it—often into streams which it had deceitfully arched 
over. We got inordinately wet, and even the imperturbable Durat 
showed signs of flagging. Finally patches of open ground, car- 
peted thickly with gentian, crocus, and snowdrop, began to show. 
As we got lower and lower they grew more numerous, and brighter 
than ever in the freshness of their storm washing. Then a couple 
of hours of beech shade and we walked out on to a bare hillside to 
see, eight or ten miles away, Niksics, our goal. 
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We had now been on our feet over thirteen hours. We had 
walked over desperate paths about thirty miles. As we had agreed 
with our new guide the night before that if we found the whole 
distance beyond our powers we would stay the night at the monas- 
tery of Zub we reminded him of our compact. He looked thought- 
ful. 

We mentioned the matter again. 

He shrugged his shoulders, stared round him, and finally led 
off the main track to the left. Tiny dots a mile or two lower down 
revealed themselves as peasants working. As we drew nearer he 
began to shout to them. 

Our suspicions were aroused. Philippo confirmed them. 

“‘ Brutta bestia! After all his promises he does not know the 
way.” He struck a dramatic attitude and directed a torrent of 
rhetoric at the guide. 

Over the next hour and a half I draw a veil. Suffice it to say 
that after questioning every mountaineer we met we found our- 
selves at last still a couple of miles from the monastery, but at the 
door of a most unpromising-looking han. It consisted of two rooms 
crammed with men, smoke, and babies. The two latter were got 
rid of by the simple expedient of opening the windows. The former 
politely crowded into one room and gave us the sole tenancy of the 
other. Time produced eggs and coffee and there were beds of sorts. 
Weslept—a little. But hostilities were acute throughout the night. 
The usual thunderstorm chased us into Niksics the next morning, 
and thence by the highroad and a carriage we returned to Pod- 
gorica. As we drove restfully along Philippo stared mournfully at 
his no longer glossy shoes. 

** Next time we’ll take a tent and do it in shorter stages,” said 
F. cheerily. 

Philippo smiled—a dark sardonic smile. 

““Next time!” he repeated. ‘‘ Sooner than undergo those four 
days again I would spend twenty in Podgorica gaol!” 

All the same we have good hopes there will be a ‘‘ next time.” 
For those whom Montenegro fascinates are lost to sedater loves. 
They turn to Her again and again. 
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LAWYERS AND SPORTSMEN 
BY ONE OF THEM 


THE Bar Point-to-Point Races help to emphasise the close connec- 
tion which has always been maintained between the Law and Sport, 
and it often happens that the better the lawyer the better the 
sportsman. In proof of this it is scarcely necessary to recall the 
names of Lord Russell and Lord Brampton, better known re- 
spectively as Sir Charles Russell and Sir Henry Hawkins (who, by 
the way, was on horseback on Wimbledon Common the last time I 
had the pleasure of seeing that grand old man of the law), not to 
mention Justices Bucknill, Grantham, and others. Mr. Justice 
Grantham is by way of being a double-barrelled judge, for he acts 
in that capacity at the already mentioned point-to-point races. 

To show how little Londoners at any rate know of the 
doings of their neighbours in private life, a K.C. friend of mine 
expressed great surprise on hearing that Mr. Justice Buckley was 
a horseman. Yet have I seen him frequently making his way 
to the Row on the neatest of hacks, immaculately clad and booted, 
and with the air and style withal of one who is no novice. I flatter 
myself I can sum up a man on horseback in a very few seconds. 
There are some who ride much, but whom no amount of dress or 
grooming can convert into horsemen—while others, in any old 
mufti, are workmen” unmistakably. 

Merses profundo, etc. You may disguise him in a wig and 
gown, you may dress him up in a frock coat and top-hat, with 
umbrella and black bag all complete, or in anything else that is 
businesslike or professional and unsportsmanlike; but the scent of 
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the sportsman will hang round him still—by which I do not mean 
to infer that he will smell of the stable! 

Lawyers have reason to congratulate themselves and each other 
on the fact that the rational and unconventional in costume is 
gradually being permitted to replace the rigid, funereal, and uncom- 
fortable. In these enlightened days lawyers, parsons, and doctors 
are quite as much disposed as anyone else towards common sense 
and comfort in the matter of their attire, and pay far less heed to 
the rigid and tyrannical conventions which prevailed a hundred, 
fifty, or even twenty years ago. 

The old family solicitor, with his shabby tall hat and suit of 
shiny broadcloth, has become a thing of the past ; and now when 
business takes him into the country, or when he resides there, he 
almost invariably dons a suit of tweeds and a bowler or straw, 
according to the state of the weather. There is of course no reason 
why lawyers should not garb themselves in a manner similar to 
other gentlemen; nevertheless the change is most welcome. 

In the country, quite naturally, the first symptoms of the 
variation manifested themselves, tall hats and customary suits of 
solemn black seeming there even more ludicrously out of place than 
in town. But now it is in town that wholesome sartorial liberty 
has made itself apparent, and particularly so during the Long 
Vacation. In that prolonged period of laxity and idleness (too 
prolonged for the majority, who cannot afford a three months’ 
holiday) one sees most reputable lawyers of all degrees in every 
variety of tweeds, flannels, and straw hats; and clients are not so 
particular or prudish as to be scandalised or prejudiced thereby. 
Moreover, many solicitors whose practice seldom demands their 
presence in the courts habitually dress unconventionally all the year 
round ; and who is the worse for it ? 

Within the hallowed precincts of the Courts of Justice it is 
certainly fitting, and indeed most proper, that professional men 
should wear garments suitable to the solemnity and dignity of the 
locality, though even this may be carried too far; as when solicitors 
are required to wear a gown in order to qualify them for wrangling 
in a County Court over a laundress’s bill of 30s. or some such trifle. 

Talking of County Courts, I have a pleasing recollection of 
encountering His Honour the late Judge Martineau on the road 
from the station to attend one of his courts in Sussex. He was on 
foot, and I was driving a tandem of ponies. Divested of my over- 
coat, I duly appeared before him in orthodox garb as an advocate ; 
and I can see now the humorous twinkle in his eye when I stood up 
in court to address him. If report be true, His Honour was as 
good a judge of a horse as he was of a case, which is saying not a 
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little. On another occasion I was passing through the same town 
on horseback when I was hailed by some yokels on the pavement, 
who wanted me to defend a friend of theirs charged with poaching. 
The court was to sit in a quarter of an hour, and I was four miles 
from home, in breeches, boots, and spurs. While debating what 
was to be done I espied a magistrate on horseback in precisely 
similar attire, riding in to sit upon the Bench. 

To him I confided my difficulty, when he replied: ‘ Well, 


MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM 


Mr. A., as I am in the like costume, I don’t see how I can raise 
any objection, and I think that I may promise that nobody else 
will do so, especially since your legs will be concealed by the table.” 
So I went into court as I was, and I venture to say my experience 
was unique. 

Oddly enough, the only person I ever saw booted and spurred 
at a funeral was a solicitor, a man of dignity and weight in the city 
of London. His whole costume, however, was of black, and the 
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occasion was the funeral of a Master of Hounds. He had ridden 
in fourteen miles in order to be present, a solid token of his 
respect for the deceased, which I think far outweighed the possible 
peculiarity attaching to his costume. 

Lawyers were men before they were lawyers, and are naturally 
only too glad to cast off professional trammels when opportunity 
serves. They are none the less lawyers because they allow them- 
selves reasonable relaxation, and their very partiality for sport may 
be the means of putting work in their way. I have pleasure in 


MR. JUSTICE BUCKNILL 


recalling the fact that the most profitable bit of business in which I 
was ever engaged I picked up in the hunting-field. 

A surprising number of lawyers manage to put in a certain 
number of days’ hunting more or less regularly throughout the 
season. It refreshes and stimulates their brains, weary with the 
harassing strain and monotony of their practice; and who shall 
say that they are not only better men but also better lawyers in 
consequence ? 
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I knew a lawyer weighing some eighteen stone as he stood, a 
whilom President of the Incorporated Law Society, who used (and 
he was then an old man) to go down every Saturday at an unearthly 
hour by train to hunt with the Puckeridge. He rode so heavy that 
only by changing horses several times a day could he be carried 
from start to finish, and he always saw the day out! Some years ago 
this old gentleman was believed to be dying, and his sorrowing 
family were gathered round him to see the end. Suddenly, after a 


MR. J. G. BUTCHER, K.C. 


prolonged stupor, he roused himself and said, ‘‘ Get me a beefsteak.” 
The doctor on being appealed to said hopelessly, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter, 
it will make no difference; get him anything he likes.” They got 
him a steak, a big one, and he ate it all, revived, and lived to hunt 
again for years afterwards. I was dining with him once in West- 
bourne Terrace, when we heard that that very afternoon the Queen’s, 
having taken their deer down in the Harrow country, had actually 
passed his house on their way to entrain at Paddington for the 
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kennels. ‘‘ Damme!” said the old man, “if I had only been at 
home they shouldn’t have gone by without stopping. I’d have had 
‘em in here, hounds and all, in my dining-room;” and I quite 
believe he would. 

I remember once being sent for to take instructions to make an 
old lady’s will. She thought that she was in a bad state of health. 
I made the appointment to fit in with the time that the harriers met 
in the village where my client lived. Seeing my costume, she began 
to ask questions; and hearing what was going on, she devoted but 
scant time to the will, and dismissed me. A couple of hours after- 
wards, landing over a stile, to my astonishment I nearly rode over 
the old lady, who was tearing along the footpath through a turnip- 
field, as excited as a four-year-old. To the best of my belief she 
has not signed the will yet, and that was some ten years ago. 

The country Jawyer shares with the doctor to a great extent 
his privileges and opportunities for enjoying sport of all kinds. 
Naturally, the bulk of his clients are either landowners or farmers, 
and in the course of his practice he has to get about the country a 
good deal. Hence he keeps horses, and by a very natural sequence 
of events he hunts. Numerous also are his invitations to shoot, 
especially if he be a decent fellow and can hold his gun straight. 
In fact, a popular country lawyer must either be a rich man or 
must have a good deal of self-control to avoid the error of neglect- 
ing his business by spending too many days in the week in the 
saddle or behind his gun. 

I once utilised my legal knowledge in a rather curious way. 
It had been my lot at times to defend before the magistrates several 
poachers, although it went somewhat against the grain to do so. 
We had a lovely harrier country; but hares became very scarce, 
and I knew the reason why. At the beginning of one season I 
visited several of my poacher clients, and asked them to tell me in 
confidence how much they could get for a hare dead. It proved to 
be about two shillings. 

“Now,” said I, ‘‘the harriers meet at ———- Cross Roads on 
Friday next. If you will show me a live hare sitting, within half 
an hour from 11.30 on that day, I will give you five shillings.”” The 
very first time we found at once, and by keeping up this system for 
a few months we had quite a decent lot of hares in the country ; 
and when I was at the meet we never had to look for a hare for 
very long, because my disreputable friends would always take the 
trouble to get up early enough to locate one or two for us, and 
show us where to draw. They had the sense to see that one live 
hare might with luck earn them several crowns in the course of a 
season, whereas a dead one could not possibly get them more than 
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a couple of shillings, and that with a chance of a month’s hard 
labour thrown in. Moreover, the poachers enjoyed seeing the sport, 
which to them had a double interest, as they always wanted to see 
the hare escape. If anybody likes to write a moral essay on this 
subject I shall be most interested in reading it. 

One little personal episode I shall always look back upon with 
considerable pride and amusement. During my career as an articled 
clerk I so convinced one of my principals—a most sedate and dig- 
nified gentleman—of the pleasures and glories of riding, that on 
his own proposal we reversed the respective positions of master and 


FINGALL 


pupil, and, almost with a leading rein, quite late in life, he took to 
the saddie, I am pleased and proud to say with pronounced success. 
So thoroughly keen and self-confident did he become that on the 
revival of the Goodwood Hunt he turned out in faultless style, 
became a regular follower, and acquitted himself with credit and 
satisfaction to himself and all others concerned. I honestly believe 
he became ten years younger as the result of his new and healthful 
recreation—at any rate he did if one might judge by appearances. 
Should he or his friends recognise this pen portrait let me here 
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express the hope that I shall not offend, for I had and shall always 
retain the greatest respect and liking for him, although at times 
my sporting proclivities caused us to be at variance. 

Reverting to the Bar Point-to-Point Races, what fun would be 
created if the organisers were to add to the programme a race for 
horses owned by solicitors to be ridden by counsel only, and vice 
versa! In the former case what a rush there would be to retain and 
brief the best riders at the Bar! Surely it would tend to strengthen 
the entente cordiale between the two branches of the profession, 
though happily there is at present little of that much-talked-of 
commodity lacking. 

The secretary of the Incorporated Law Society is ‘fas keen as 
they make them” where sport is concerned, and is a firm believer 
in manly exercises. He has been in his day, in common with his 
brothers, who were also in the profession, the keenest of cricketers, 
and is an old member and staunch supporter of the M.C.C., a 
“rum one” to tackle at tennis in the court, or at rackets, a horse- 
man and a hunting man whenever opportunity served. The name 
of Williamson is far from being unknown in sporting annals. 

Some people go to extremes, but this is a truism applicable to 
every calling and pastime. Excess is equally baneful whether in 
work, whisky, or what-not. But I had in mind the case of a 
solicitor who sold his practice in order to give his undivided atten- 
tion to horse-racing. Possibly the course he has adopted (the pun 
was quite unintentional) may be as well for his clients. For him- 
self—who can tell? Nevertheless he has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and I wish him luck. In our profession we do not get rich 
suddenly, if at all. In racing you may—or you may not; probably 
the latter, as the boy said about the ferret. 

But to conclude. The professional man, so long as he does not 
allow the love of sport to lead to the neglect of his business, is, I 
repeat, much the better for indulgence in his hobby; for on the 
principle of mens sana in corpore sano it is calculated to invigorate 
his body and thus improve his capacity for work. 

R. ALWyn. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE OLp SuRREY FoxHounps. A History of the Hunt from its 
Earliest Days to the Present Time. By Humphrey R. 


Taylor. Edited by H. G. Harper. Illustrated. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1906. 


We recognised the reason why a history of the Old Surrey should 
be compiled before we read Mr. Taylor’s preface. ‘‘ The passing of 
the Old Surrey,” he truly remarks, ‘can only be a question of time ; ”’ 
we fear that it is so, for. we must confess to a regard for the 
pack with which Mr. Jorrocks used to hunt; and if anyone says that 
Mr. Jorrocks was a creature of fiction, it can only be remarked that 
he was, and is, infinitely more real to multitudes of foxhunters than 
innumerable other people who ride about and suppose that they are 
alive. Whyte-Melville used to tell a story of some straight-goer in 
the Shires who was once asked whether he had ever hunted with 
the Crawley and Horsham, and who indignantly replied, ‘ No, sir, 
and I hope to heaven that I never shall!” So one might be 
expected to apologise for close acquaintance with the Old Surrey, 
but it happens that the present writer was some years ago a regular 
follower of the pack, and is inclined therefore to treat Mr. Taylor’s 
book sympathetically. He admits that Surrey is not the Shires, 
and no one supposes that it is—no one, that is to say, who takes an 
impartial view of the subject; for it is natural that a man should 
vaunt the pack which he follows, and when I first rode with them it 
used to be confided to me by old members of the hunt, that any 
disparagement of the Old Surrey was merely a proof of ignorance 
and conceit. Certainly we used to find foxes and gallop after them. 
Obstacles supervened, which a small percentage of the hunt were 
accustomed to jump; we used to admire the way in which the then 
secretary, Mr. E. B. Forbes, kept his place, whilst a good many 
others went round to find a gate or a gap, and a certain contingent 
stuck to the roads so long as there were any roads to stick to, and 
ventured on the grass only when it was a question of going there or 
going home. 

Mr. J. B. Dudin, once a faithful follower, informed the author 
that early in the last century the kennels were at East Hall, Ber- 
mondsey, and that the hounds hunted on Peckham Rye and Forest 
Hill. Mr. Dudin, one would suppose, ought to know, seeing that 
East Hall was the residence of his father; but Mr. Taylor has pro- 
duced other authorities who place the kennels near Godstone at this 
period. Foxhounds at Bermondsey seem strangely out of place, 
but for the matter of that hunting over districts where the present 
writer has had many a gallop will in a very few years appear equally 
preposterous, if the idea does not seem so now. There used to be 
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districts—we are speaking of the seventies—within twenty miles of 
London which were as sparsely populated as are many other places 
thrice that distance from the metropolis, and we are quite prepared 
to accept the story of the Bermondsey kennels and the drawing of 
coverts on Peckham Rye and Forest Hill. Mr. Edmund Byron re- 
members, when he was a boy, seeing Tom Hills kill a fox near what 
is at present West Croydon Station. The hunt used to dine at the 
end of the season at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, and I well 
recollect an old member telling me stories of the great sport that 
used to be enjoyed within a very short distance of that hostelry. 
Our chief complaint against Mr. Taylor’s book is its brevity. 
The chapter on ‘Some Ancient Surrey Masters” only extends over 
eight pages of big type, and there must be many good stories 
to be told of them. Mr. Maberly, for instance, was evidently a 
“character.” He lived at Shirley Hall and was so well known 
that a race at Epsom was named after him. He flourished before 
the battle of Waterloo, and was so violent and irritable of disposi- 
tion that, though these were the days of sport when the leaders of 
it had pretty much their own way, many of the farmers warned him 
off their land. He once fought a duel with his successor in the 
mastership, Colonel Jolliffe, M.P., as the result of an angry corre- 


spondence, but no damage was done. Colonel Jolliffe is recorded 


99 


to have had ‘‘a great screech with hounds,” which reminds the 
writer of an occasion when he once took a good sportsman (the 
late Lord de Clifford) to Covent Garden to hear the great tenor 
of the period in Faust. The vocalist’s efforts were much approved. 
‘‘He can sing!’ my friend remarked. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be a lovely 
voice to call hounds out of cover!” 

There are a few excellent chapters on Tom Hills and Sam Hills, 
huntsmen who will always be famous so long as the Old Surrey is 
remembered ; but one story is told of the former, or rather in con- 
nection with him, at which one is slightly inclined to refuse. Tom 
Hills was painted on his favourite horse Paddy, a hunter that 
carried him splendidly for thirteen seasons, and Mr. Taylor says: 
‘A wonderful critic of the portrait was a sheep dog, who frequently 
paid Tom a visit. On seeing the picture he wagged his tail joyfully, 
and asked for food with his usual method of petition. It is related, 
too, that when Tom had a bad cold, and a screen was put between 
the door and fireplace, the sheep dog came, covered with mud, so 
that Tom told his daughter to turn him out. Hearing the well- 
known voice, he would not be denied, and entering, he jumped on 
the sofa, stood before the portrait, and wagged his tail, obviously 
believing he saw his old friend in the frame.’ It would be pleasant 
to think this was true; but the sheep dog as art critic takes a little 
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swallowing. So does the story of Sam Hills and the highwayman. 
Sam had been sent to Leadenhall Market to buy a fox, and returning 
with it over Streatham Common met the “stand and deliver” man, 
who addressed to him the usual formula, ‘‘ Your money or your life.”’ 
Sam invited him to help himself, and indicated that his wealth was 
secreted in the pocket of a big coat he wore, the pocket having been 
made to enable him to carry cubs about the country. What happened 
need not be described, for the fox was naturally not ina good temper. 
Mr. Taylor remarks that some of Sam’s badger stories ‘‘ are what 
may be termed ‘extra.’’’ His fox stories seem to be well on in the 
same direction. 

We like the anecdote of Sam Hills’s fondness for animals. ‘ At 
one time during his reign over the Old Surrey he had a tame fox and 
a tame deer at the kennels. Both used to trot along with hounds at 
exercise, also lying and feeding with them—the warmest friendship 
used to exist between that happy family. Hounds missed their fox 
and deer if the latter happened to be absent. ‘They would have no 
doubt hunted with them,’ Sam declared, ‘if we could have managed 
to have them out on those occasions, and they enjoyed sport as much 
as any of us.’”” The book is illustrated, and cannot fail to appeal 


forcibly to all who are interested in the Old Surrey. 


Sport INDEED. By Thomas Martindale. Illustrated. London: 
Everett & Co. 1906. 


Mr. Martindale is an American man of business in the second 
place. We say this because in the first place he is emphatically a 
sportsman, and he writes about his adventures in a cheery style 
which makes them excellent reading. Most of his time in wood and 
wilderness has been devoted to the pursuit of moose and caribou ; but 
he has shot birds, caught trout, and, in fact, played the game all 
round. The moose seeins to have had most attractions for him. It 
is a quaint and capricious beast, apt to do what is least expected 
of it. Thus, asa rule, it is generally afraid of smoke and fire, but 
the author tells a story of a bull charging into a camp where a big 
log-fire was burning with a French-Canadian cook washing dishes 
in front of it. The cook made record time to the river, jumped into 
a canoe, and paddled away, exclaiming: ‘‘Sacré, mon dieu! It is 
a meestake—I did not make ze call!”’ 

The reader will follow Mr. Martindale’s expeditions with much 
interest, and realise the difficulties and exasperations which overtake 
the hunter before they are forgotten in the moment of triumph. 
Once, for instance, after six days of searching and stalking, he came 
upon a big caribou, and when almost within range stepped upon a 
twig, which snapped, and the quarry, hearing the sound, was off 
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like a shot. ‘‘I recognised the big fellow as he passed between the 
trees, and that was all.’”’ On another occasion the stalk appeared to 
be entirely successful. The sportsman came upon a big moose—a 
bull with upright antlers. He fired, and to his astonishment the 
creature remained motionless. Again he fired, and yet a third time, 
feeling confident that he was on the mark. At this moment his guide 
arrived, and pointed out the folly of wasting cartridges on the 
turned-up root of an old cedar stump. The volume gives an excel- 
lent idea of sport in the districts which Mr. Martindale chose for his 
excursion. 


Tue Lire Story or A Fox. By J. C. Tregarthen. 
Adam & Charles Black. 1906. 


How does a fox talk? One can only imagine, and somehow or 
other we are inclined to think that the supposititious author of this 
memoir—the fox who tells his own story—is somewhat too formal 
in his diction. He begins very much at the beginning by describing 
his birth. ‘‘There on the bare dry ground the vixen laid us, my 
two sisters and me,” he says, and confessing to ignorance of fox 
language, we have an idea that he should not have called his mother 
“the vixen,” for a little further on he declares that she was the 
kindest of mothers, and the anecdotes he relates of her bear out his 
eulogy. Only once she seemed unkind. He describes how she 
stalked and captured a rabbit; he and his sisters rushed up to 
her for their share, when she turned on them snarling fiercely, 
and they watched her as she devoured every bit of the luscious 
morsel, though she knew well enough that her children were 
ravenously hungry. In reality, this was intended for an object- 
lesson ; she had been showing them how rabbits were captured, so 
that they might go and do likewise; she had been cruel only to be 
kind, and they profited by the lesson. 

The little fox goes on to talk about ‘‘ our vulpine wits,” which 
is again phraseology that seems somewhat high-flown, and he dis- 
cusses the nature of foxes with too much philosophical acumen. 
‘**One of the strong points of a fox is his attention to detail. We go 
over and over every turn; we weigh every chance and try to foresee 
every contingency. Indecision and flurry are not in our nature; we 
know what we are going to do, and we go coolly through with it.” 

The little fox has all sorts of adventures; he kills a number of 
geese, is captured by the farmer, condemned to death, has his life 
saved by a kindly labourer, who gives him a habitation in a barrel, 
and endeavours with more or less success to tame him; fights other 
foxes, lives in terror of a gigantic hound who has escaped from the 
neighbouring kennels, and takes to hunting on his own account; is, 
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of course, run by the pack, but is necessarily left alive or he would 
not have been able to tell his story. 

On the whole the book gives a realistic description of the fox’s 
existence, and the illustrations in colour, reproduced from drawings 
by the Countess Helena Gleichen, are well done. 


Docs, BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITIES. Edited by Harding Cox. 
Illustrated. London: Fawcett, McQuire & Co. 1906. 

The first volume has been issued of what promises to be the 

most important work on the dog that has so far been compiled. 

The editor, an ex-Master of Hounds, a well-known judge and breeder 


CH. LONGMYND CHAMBERLAIN, CH. LONGMYND ENCHANTRESS 


(From the picture by Miss Maud Ear!) 


of dogs, is an incontrovertible authority; he has secured a number 
of writers many of whose names are not less familiar than his own in 
the dog world, and the work is rendered notable by the superb illustra- 
tions in colour and in black and white by Miss Maud Earl, of whom 
it is, of course, impossible to speak too highly, together with Misses 
Margaret Collyer, Frances C. Fairman, and Messrs. Thomas Blinks, 
John Emms, and Arthur Wardle. It may be noted that a hundred 
sets of proofs signed by the artists are to be issued at half a guinea 
each; but the reproductions could really hardly be better than 
they are, and the twenty-four parts in the ordinary way are to cost 
12 guineas. 
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We scarcely agree with Mr. Harding Cox that a few decades 
ago “‘it was considered a degradation to be in any way connected 
with the breeding, rearing, and selling of dogs.” Surely there were 
many enthusiasts whose efforts on behalf of their favourites were 
appreciated ; but with regard to the showing, the editor has a great 
deal to say about shows in the way of adverse criticism which will 
certainly command attention. The matter is too elaborate to be 
entered upon here, but cannot fail to lead to discussion which should 
have beneficial results. 

Where to begin was, of course, a difficulty. The editor, who 
himself writes on fox-terriers, starts off with those delightful crea- 
tures, declaring the fox-terrier to be ‘‘ undoubtedly the most popular 
of all breeds, as evidenced by the number of his votaries, and 
the unusual esteem in which he is held, not only as an all-round 
sporting dog, but because his size, his beauty, his intelligence, his 
loyalty, and his affectionate nature mark him out as.a boon com- 
panion for those who value at its true worth the devotion of a canine 
friend. You cannot put a fox-terrier in his wrong place, and so we 
put him first. More power to him! the editor heartily observes. 

It is agreeably amusing to note how writers on the different 
breeds of terrier stick up for their own favourites. This is of course 
as it ought to be. The man, for instance, must be absolutely in- 
sensible to canine charm who does not appreciate the two delightful 
dogs whose portraits, taken by Miss Maud Earl, we have the 
pleasure of reproducing, “‘Ch. Longmynd Chamberlain ”’ and “ Ch. 
Longmynd Enchantress,” and we may confess to having spent a 
long time in choosing subjects for reproduction from among the 
fascinating pictures to which the brushes of Miss Earl and her 
coadjutors have given life. If anyone who can find the money does 
not buy this book and become possessed of the likeness of these 
enchanting dogs we can only express sorrow for him or her. 

We are, however, going to quarrel! with Mr. Harold Warnes, 
who writes about the Bedlington terrier. ‘‘ This dog,” he says, ‘‘is 
by far the gamest of all the numerous varieties of terriers.” We 
entirely object to the superlative. Without saying one single word 
against the indomitable pluck of the Bedlington, for whom we 
have the very highest admiration, we cannot admit that he is ‘‘ the 
gamest,”’ still less that he is “ by far’? so; though, nevertheless, 
as aforesaid, we like to find a man standing up for his fancy. 

The writers in this first volume, besides those named, include 
Lord Decies, Lady Evelyn Ewart, Sir Claud Alexander, Bart., 
Colonel Malcolm of Poltalloch, Lieut.-Col. C. S. Dean, Messrs. T. 
Ramsay-Ramsay, W.S. Glynn, Holland Buckley, W. L. McCandlish, 
E. W. H. Blagg, R. De Fonblanque, and E. W. Jaquet. 
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COMPLETION OF THE “HUNTING IN 
LONDON” COMPETITION 


WE published the sixth and last instalment of this new competition, 
which began in May, in the October number. Twelve photographs 
of well-known buildings or localities have been given: all the com- 
petitor has to do is to write underneath each the name of the 
structure or place, tear out the pages, and send them, addressed 
*“Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton Magazine, to 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C., not 
later than the 
FIRST OF DECEMBER. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 
correctly 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 
nearest. 


Of the photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


we may perhaps as well repeat, each represents some conspicuous 
View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It has not been our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture is of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 
what they pass the competition will help to show. 


*.* Copies for May, June, July, August, September, and October, containing the twelve 
pictures of this new competition, can be obtained from the ‘*‘ Badminton Magazine’’ 
Publishing Office, 6, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


[Copyright registered at Stationers’ Hall. } 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Tuar half the pleasure and satisfaction of racing is derived from seeing 
distinctly what the horses are doing need scarcely be said. A really good 
glass is therefore a first requisite, and it is to be noted that the lenses of 
Messrs. Voigtlander & Sohn have again been awarded first prize ‘ for 
perfection in materials and workmanship” at the exhibition under the 
auspices of the German Photographic Union. 


* * * * * 


Those who are undecided as to the best material out of which to have 
motor and shooting coats made—leather-lined or otherwise—are recom- 
mended to try the genuine Irish frieze and homespun Harris tweed 
specially manufactured for Messrs. Robert Starke & Son, of 195, Upper 
Thames Street, E.C. So confident are the firm of the attractiveness of 
their goods that they undertake to send articles for inspection before 
purchase if customers wish. 

* * * * * 


It is certain that many persons who contemplate setting up motor 
cars will visit the Olympia show, and come away from it more confused 
than they were when they started, if left to their own devices. Mr. Kane, 
automobile consulting engineer, 28, Victoria Street, S.W., undertakes to 
give absolutely impartial expert advice as to choice of cars, together with 
instructions in driving if desired, at his Motor Training Garage. 


* * * * * 


Some years since a journalist of reputation started a school for the 
instruction of those who desired to adopt his calling. He and many of his 
pupils did well. A somewhat similar idea is put forward by the Literary 
Correspondence College, 1, Arundel Street, Strand. The directors under- 
take to give young authors advice and assistance, so that would-be 
contributors to periodical and other literature may be put in the right 
way before they send in their work to editors. 

* * * * * 

One of the most interesting, and at the same time instructive, of toys 
is certainly a model railway, and an extraordinarily perfect miniature of 
the veritable thing, including points, signalling, and every detail, is 
turned out by Messrs. W. J. Bassett-Lowke & Co., of Northampton, 
contractors to the Great \Western, London and North-Western, and other 
companies. Mr. Bassett-Lowke has written a handbook on the subject, 
which he emphatically declares is not a trade catalogue. 


Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey, of 3, Gracechurch Street, E.C., issue 
their convenient little ‘‘Shooter’s Year Book,’ which will be sent to 
readers of this magazine on receipt of stamped envelope. 


‘ 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on. 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the September competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Miss 
Rumboll, Melksham, Wilts; Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, 
S.W.; Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire ; 
Mr. A. C. Butt, Barnes, S.W.; Mr. B. N. Wood, “ Castelnau,” 
Barnes, S.W. (two guineas); Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County; Mr. H. E. Tatt, Tiverton; and Mr. John C. 
Smith, Lincoln. 
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GOODWOOD, 1906 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


ESSEX OTTER HOUNDS AT BARNHAM BRIDGE, NORFOLK—*' FORMING A STICKLE” 
Photograph by Miss Rumboll, Melksham, Wilts 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


AN EXCITING MATCH AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W 


‘GOVERNOR’? AT WORK—-WINNER OF SEVERAL PRIZES 
Photograph by Mv. N. H. Addison, Stake House, Andover 
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JERSEY SUMMER RACES, 1906 
Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT CROWCOMBE PARK 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 
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HARVARD UV. CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD LEAVING THE BOATHOUSE AT PUTNEY DURING 
PRACTICE 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Barnes, S.W. 


ARMY SPORTS AT ALDERSHOT—THE OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograth by Mr. B. N. Wood, Castelnau,’ Barnes, S.1V. 
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NATIVE CHILDREN PLAYING CRICKET IN THE KUMAON HILL DISTRICT, U.P. 


Photograph by Miss FE. E. Pallin, Muttra, U.P., India 


DIVING BOYS AT ST. VINCENT, CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Davies, R.M. College, Sandhurst 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


IITH HUSSARS POINT-TO-POINT—-JUMPING OUT OF THE ROAD 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 


A KNOBKERRIE FIGHT BETWEEN ZULUS 


Photograph by Mr. A. M. M. Bell, 2nd Battalion Dorsetshire Regiment, Colchester 
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OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE HOCKEY AT SURBITON—FIRST GOAL FOR OXFORD 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, ‘Castelnau,’ Barnes, S.W. 


A DIVE FROM A HIGH ROCK AT MALTA 
Photograth by Mr. A. St. John Wright, 2nd Essex Regiment, Malta 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OUR VILLAGE ELEVEN—BOYN HILL CRICKET CLUB UV. MESSRS. HUNTLEY AND PALMER'S 
Photograph by My. W. O. E. Meade-King, Boyn Hill, Maidenhead 


MASTER I1VOR PETHICK, EIGHT YEARS OLD, ON HIS EXMOOR PONY 


Photograph by Mr. H. E. Hatt, Tiverton 
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FRANKLIN-SHOOTING AT WUCHOW, WEST RIVER, CHINA 


Photograph by Mr W. L. Martin, Surgeon R.N., Leacain, Rostrevor, Co. Down 


THE LADIES OF THE BLANKNEY HUNT 
Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MANIPURI POLO PLAYERS 


Photograph by Major A. B. Harvey, 16th Rajputs, Manipur, Assam, India 


GROUSE-DRIVING IN PERTHSHIRE—READY TO START 


Photograph by Miss Mary Best, Abbott's Ann, Andover 
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A CLOSE FINISH IN THE ONE-DESIGN RACE, OFF CALSHOT, AUGUST 1906 
Photograph by Miss Mary C. Fair, Eskdale Vicarage, Cumberland 


ARMY SPORTS AT ALDERSHOT—THE POLE JUMP 
Photogragh by Mr. B. N. Wood, ‘Castelnau,’ Barnes, S.W. 
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Flavour. 


Food Products 


are not alone most convenient and economical to 
use—they are as clean, and as well cooked, and as 
thoroughly good to eat, as if prepared under your 
personal supervision in your own kitchen. 

The most enthusiastic users of the Libby Canned 
Meats are those who have visited the Libby Estab- 
lishment. 

They know that Libby’s Famous Hygienic 
Kitchens are clean, light and airy; they know that 
the Libby Chefs are expert in the selection and 
preparation of choice meats; they know that every 
detail of the cooking and packing is such as to insure 
a product of absolute purity, wholesomeness and 
delicious flavour. 

126,000 visitors passed through the Libby plant 
in 1905. A talk with any one of them would 
convince you that the name “Libby’s” on a can is, , 
in the fullest sense, a reliable sign of 


Good Things to Eat 


Every Department at Libby’s is open to the pub- 
lic every day, as it has been for the past forty years. 


Libby’s Food Products are_told about in a little 
booklet called ‘‘Good Things to Eat,”” that we will send 
you free, if you will write for it. It contains many 
et suggestions and will aid you in arranging menus 
for luucheons, suppers, and spreads indoor and outdoor. 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s 
—and see that you get Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, @ 
- 59 Tooley St., London, S. E. = 
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First and Foremost. 


a CADBURY'S Cocoa comes first among food bever- 

ages because it is very closely allied to milk in 

its composition. There is really little to choose be- 

tween Cadbury’s absolutely pure cocoa essence and 

miik.—It is highly nourishing, and as a daily bever- 

age for growing children and adults at all periods of 

life it is unexcelled. Cocoa prepared in the Cadbury 

way is rich and in the highest degree strengthening 

~ and invigorating, yet so refined as to be digested with 
ease by the most delicate stomach. 


“ Health” says: “Cadbury's has in a remarkable degree those 
natural elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and 
hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour . . . with a steady 
action ... it is a most reliable beverage.” 


SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER, Lro., BELFAST; 


REGENT STREET & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, and willy 


Linen Manufacturers 


To His Gracious Majesty the King 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


H Carriage paid on all orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 
Irish Saniliric Bordered. Per doz. Hemstitched. Per doz: 
Pocket Children’s -- Ladies’ Qs. Od. 


Ladies’ .. «+ 6d.| Gentlemen’s .. -. Ss. did. 

Handkerchiefs. Gentlemen’s.. — 
COLLARS~—Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 4/44 per doz. CUFFS—For 
. Ladies, 5/11; Gentlemen’s, from 6/11 per doz. Matchless 
Irish Gollars, Cuffs, SHIRTS —Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold pure Linen 


2 Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 per half-dozen (to measure, 2/- extra). 
and Shirts. OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in neck- 


bands, cuffs, and fronts, from 14/- the half-dozen. 


Fish Napkins, doz. Dinner Napkins, doz. Tabl 

Table Cloths, 114d. each. Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/14 per 

and House Linen. doz. Frilled Lin2n Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Surplice Linen, 


103d. per yd. Monograms, Initials, &c., wove and embroidered. 
The Productions of their own Lcoms. From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. 


N.B.- To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
DIRECT TO 36M, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ns ENGLAND'S BEsr 


LEATHER TRROES 
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TRALED 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPO[TISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK FOAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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